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Eaton D. Sargent 


RAE HUNT 


HOEVER wins the Republican 

nomination for governor on 

September 11 will find that his 
troubles have only begun. The Demo- 
cratic nominee will be Eaton D. Sargent, 
one of the best known and best liked 
citizens of New Hampshire. He comes 
close to being what might be termed an 
ideal candidate and he is running for 
office under what might be called ideal 
conditions for the Democratic party of 
this state. 

True, he was a candidate in the last 
election, and was defeated, but times 
have changed. When Mr. Sargent cam- 
paigned in 1926 he was opposed by an 
unusually strong candidate at a time 
the unconvinced 
of any need for a change of party leader- 
ship. 


when electorate was 
But this is a presidential election 
year. Two not too prosperous Republi- 
can years have passed, and the Demo- 
cratic party has nominated for the 
presidency a man whose remarkable per- 
sonality has an unquestionable appeal to 
the mass of American citizens. It ts 
safe to say that few men in our history 
have had such a tremendous appeal “0 
the youth of the land irrespective oi 
state or party, as has Governor Smiti.. 
And now the ticket in New Hampshire 
is to be: Smith and Sargent. Well may 
the Republican nominee scratch his head 
and sigh. 

Few men in the Granite State are as 
well qualified to be governor as Eaton 
Sargent. Even his Republican com- 
petitors admit that, and it is no uncom- 
mon thing to read in a staid Republican 
journal, “he would make a good gov- 
ernor.” In fact, the only fault ever 
found with Mr. Sargent is his politics, 


and as most serious students of Ameri- 
can politics are willing to admit, about 
the only difference between a good Re- 
publican and a good Democrat is the dif- 
ference between a good Methodist and 
a good Baptist, which is to say—none 
at all! 

There are a number of reasons why 
Mr. Sargent would make a good gov- 
ernor and a strong one—why, in short, 
he is an ideal candidate in an ideal year 
for the democracy. In the first place he 
is a tremendously likeable fellow. Every- 
body likes Mr. Sargent. They like him, 
admire and respect him. He is honest, 
capable, and upright. He is a self-made 
man in sense of that much 
He has shown him- 
self to be an excellent executive, as the 
popular mayor of Nashua, and he is one 


of the state’s most successful business 
men. 


the true 
abused expression. 


He is a good speaker, a good cam- 
paigner, a good entertainer. He never 
talks too long and puts his audience to 
sleep. He never pounds the table with 
excitement over the lamentable state of 
South Africa, or frets 
about social conditions among the Eski- 


mos. 


soy beans in 


He never excoriates his enemies, 


if, indeed, he has any. He slings no mud 
and he refuses to get excited over trifles. 
Best of all, he has that God-given gift, 


so unfortunately rare among poli- 
ticians—a sense of humor. 

A sense of humor is a rare gift. It is 
practically unknown among politicians; 
or among uplifters in general. The 
world is full of serious-minded, earnest 
young men who carry the burden of the 
universe upon their thin shoulders; full 
of men with a lean and hungry look who 
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are chronically incapable of laughter, 
who would like to uplift, or regulate, or 
in some way control their laughing-eyed 
contemporaries who believe with Emer- 
son that the sun rises today and will rise 
somewhere tomorrow. 

Mr. Sargent is not one of those mori- 
bund creatures who believe that man 
should wear a long face because the 
world is going to the devil. He likes to 
laugh and to have others laugh with him. 
He has a fund of funny stories that are 
actually funny. When he comes into a 
room he brings good cheer, a sense of 
happiness and well-being, a feeling of 
good fellowship. When Governor Win- 
ant in 1926 invited newspapermen from 
every state to visit New Hampshire and 
inspect the beauties of the Granite State, 
he appointed Eaton Sargent as his emis- 
sary of good cheer, to show the visitors 
around and make them feel at home. In 
two days they voted him one of the 
finest fellows they had ever met and 
were sorry that they could not make him 
governor. 

Mr. Sargent was born in Bradford, 
Vt., August 13, 1870. He received his 
education there, coming to Nashua when 
he was 17 to work for ten cents an hour 
in the tin shop of the White Mountain 
Freezer Company. In a short time he 


advanced to the shipping department, 
was later made paymaster, and finally 
became the traveling representative for 


a large area. He moved to Winchendon 
in 1902, where he organized the Alaska 
Freezer Company and became a leader 
in civic affairs. There, too, he was made 
deputy grand high priest of the 11th 
Capitular District of Royal Arch Ma- 
sons. He organized the Wye Knitting 
Mills, which grew into a million dollar 
a year industry, and helped form the 
Mason and Parker toy factory and the 
Goodspeed Machine Company. A few 
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years ago he bought the White Moun- 
tain Freezer Company and returned to 
Nashua, where he became one of the 
most popular and successful mayors. 

A good example of the man he is was 
shown when somebody suggested that 
the children ought to have a municipal 
bathing place at Field’s Grove. Like 
many other constructive reforms that he 
carried out this captured his imagination. 
He turned the minds of Nashua citizens 
to the needs and care of their children. 
The bath house and swimming pool 
project was voted and construction went 
ahead with all speed, and every day 
Mayor Eaton D. Sargent appeared at the 
scene and inspected the work. 

At the time he was doing this he was 
a member of the commission appointed 
by Governor Winant, a member of the 
New England Council, treasurer and 
general manager of the White Mountain 
Freezer Company, president of the 
Gardner Beardsell Company, vice presi- 
dent of the Johnson Barker Company, 
treasurer of the Bundy Steam Trap 
Company and the Indian Head Manu- 
facturing Company, director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Second National Bank, governor of the 
8th district Rotary, president of the 
Nashua Y. M. C. A., and member of the 
finance committee of the New Hamp 
shire Consistory, of which he is now 
second lieutenant commander. 

He believes that the application of 
sound business principles in the various 
departments of state would bring about 
valuable savings to taxpayers. He be- 
lieves in the industrial and cultural fu- 
ture of New England as a section. He 
is an optimist as well as a go-getter. He 
sees clearly and he gets things done. The 
Democratic party in New Hampshire 
has reason to be proud of their candi- 
date. He is a good one. 
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Charles W. Tobey 


H. STYLES BRIDGES 


ITH the New Hampshire pri- 
W mary just around the corner 

interest in the contest for Re- 
publican nomination for governor grow- 
ing keener and scores of local contesis 
inspiring friends of all candidates a rec- 
ord Republican vote on September 11 +s 
being freely forecast. 

Friends of Charles W. Tobey 927i 
Temple and Manchester, one of the two 
contenders for the Republican guber- 
natorial nomination are elated at the 
widespread support their candidate is 
receiving from all sections of the state. 

Tobey, his friends claim, with his 
widespread knowledge of state affairs 
gained in four terms in the legislature 
aud a six weeks’ test as acting governor 
while president of the senate in 1925- 
1926, would not only make one of the 
best equipped governors the state has 
had in many years but from a strictly 
political point of view would add great 
strength to the whole Republican ticket 
in the November election. 

Tobey came to the legislature for three 
terms in the house, one of them as 
speaker, and his single term in the Sen- 
ate with a background of political ex- 
perience which gives him exceptional 
qualification, his supporters claim, for 
the governorship. He had served his 
home town of Temple as chairman of 
the board of selectmen, trustees of trust 
funds and education. He has gained a 
knowledge of agricultural problems 
from the operation by his own hands of 
his home farm in Temple where he had 
earned his living before turning to a 
career which was to bring equal success 
in business and finance. 

While Tobey was being honored by his 
townsmen with successive elections to 


positions of responsibility and trust he 
did not forget what he viewed as an 
obligation to the Republican party 
through which his fellows had given him 
honor. For the past sixteen years he has 
been a loyal worker and a willing volun- 
teer for the party's cause. Known 
throughout the state as a brilliant 
speaker and earnest and public-spirited 
citizen who had courage as well as con- 
victions Tobey was in great demand in 
these campaigns as a speaker. For this 
reason Charles Tobey is known in almost 
every city and town in the state and in 
most of them he has spoken on some 
occasion, in many of them several times. 

While he has gained wide acquain- 
tance through his appearances as a pub- 
lic speaker it is not alone for his political 
life that Tobey is well known. During 
all the time that he has held public office 
he has been equally active in those non- 
political services to which he has devoted 
attention. 

During the war Tobey served with no 
compensation except the satisfaction that 
comes from serving one’s country in time 
of need, as chairman of the liberty loan 
campaigns in New Hampshire. His ser- 
vice in this field is widely remembered. 
He served also during the stressing 
period of war days as a special assistant 
to Herbert Hoover then directing the 
federal food administration. . 

It is a coincidence that Tobey should 
be seeking the Republican nomination 
for governor in the year when his war- 
time chief has been selected by the party 
to lead its national ticket as its candidate 
for the presidency. 

Always enthusiastically interested in 
any community project and long an ad- 
vocate of a forward-looking state pro- 
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CHARLES W. TOBEY 


vram for the encouragement of agricul- 
ture and industry Tobey was selected as 
one of a small group of New Hampshire 
business men a few years back to join in 
a concerted movement to promote New 
ngland welfare through the New Eng- 
land council. New Hampshire members 
of this organization have formulated a 
five-fold program of improvement for 
New Hampshire involving an effort to 
keep New Hampshire youth interested 
its own life and welfare, a contemplated 
improvement in agriculture, encourage- 
ment and improvement of manufactur- 
ing industry; development of better 


transportation facilities and encourage- 


ment of her recreational resources. To 
this program Tobey stands pledged as a 
citizen. and if elected, as governor of 
New Hampshire. 

When Tobey turned from his farm to 
business and finance he found it neces- 
sary to establish a business office in Man- 
chester. This he did, preserving his 
residence in Temple. Tobey 
brought to Manchester the same enthusi- 
asm he had shown for public enterprise 
in Temple and was soon chosen by his 
fellow business associates to be president 
ot the Chamber of Commerce. Then he 
was elected president of the Manchester 
Rotary Club, a unit in the chain of se:- 
vice Organizations which is well estab- 
lished in New Hampshire. 

\ll this experience, civic and political, 
which Tobey has gained in his public life 
in New Hampshire is embraced in his 
candidacy 


family 


for the governorship and 

qualifies him, in the minds of his friends, 
ior the highest office in the state. 

‘ut Tobey believes a man should have 

than an aspiration to office and 

‘ than training for the job. He holds 

a candidate should have convictions on 

issucs and that he should convey to the 

citi'ens whose support he solicits his po- 
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sition on public questions. His views 
have become widely known in his long 
public service but he has commented on 
some of the more important public ques- 
tions in his speeches about the state, in 
a formal statement of his position. Long 
an active worker in the cause of tem- 
perance he has voiced his support of 
state and national prohibition laws and 
pledged his best efforts to strict enforce- 
ment. Recognizing in the complex prob- 
lem of transportation a number of im- 
portant phases, he has pledged adequate 
protection to towns threatened with loss 
of railroad facilities and he has ex- 
pressed opposition to increased gasoline 
tax or automobile permit and registra- 
tion fees. While suggesting that a bond 
issue for some specific highway projec: 
already laid out may be wise he has 
voiced opposition to a general bond issue 
for general highway purposes. Perceiv- 
ing in the present system of highway 
finance a burden for many of the rural 
communities which is very real, he has 
stated that he favors legislation whereby 
the state will take over from the towns 
the burden of maintenance of 
lines. 

Endorsed by a wide group of New 
Hampshire citizens as widely qualified 
for governorship Tobey has attracted to 
his candidacy Republicans in all sections 
of the state and representative of a true 
cross section of New Hampshire citi- 
zenry. This was revealed in the publica- 
tion of his state committee of more than 
300 men and women widely diversified 
as to occupation and place of residence. 

So his record has run since he came to 
New Hampshire a year after his mar- 
riage in 1902. His family circle includes 
two sons and two daughters, all of whom 
are enthusiastically interested in their 
father’s candidacy and who are helping 
out a bit at his Manchester headquarters. 
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HEN the gay cavalier of King 
Charles was laying the founda- 
tion for his mansion in the 

smiling climes of Virginia and the light- 
hearted Huguenot of sunny France was 
basking in the glories of the Carolinas, 
a stern-faced, tight-lipped race of Puri- 
tans landed upon the storm-swept coast 
of old New England, and turning their 
faces resolutely toward the furies of the 
winter wilderness, began their never- 
ending struggle for sustenance. 

‘rom this resolute band of men and 
women has been born the great empire 
of the Western hemisphere. Their type 
of character has formed a distinct strain 
running down through the blood of gen- 
erations. Their sons and their daugh- 
ters with hardihood, thrift, and frugality 
ingrained in their souls have been the 
bulwark of the American nation. The 
natural conservatism and plodding, 
painstaking methods as well as the calm 
judgment and unfaltering persistency 
which has always been characteristic of 
the sons and daughters of New England 
has shaped the course and cemented the 
character of the Republican party 
throughout its history. 

The nation has come to recognize this 
fact and to place its confidence in men 
of this stamp. We see them today in 
public life at Washington. Calvin 
Coolidge, President of the United States ; 
John G. Sargent, attorney general; Wil- 
liam F, Whiting, Herbert Hoover’s suc- 
cessor as secretary of commerce, have 
all come to their great offices from the 

gged hills of New England. Simple 
and unassuming, clad in rusty black, 
ing about their duties in the same me- 


oa 


Ora A. Brown 


NORRIS G. 
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thodical, unexcited manner with which 
they were wont to face the tasks in dusty 
country law offices, they nevertheless are 
gifted with a far-seeing Vision and a 
shrewd ability to .measure men and 
weigh issues which has enabled them to 
give to the nation a record adminis- 
tration. 

From such stock comes Ora A. 
Brown, candidate for the Republican 
nomination for governor of New Hamp- 
shire. He was born on a rugged hill- 
side farm in the town of Bridgewater 
overlooking Newfound Lake. The death 
of his father placed upon him even dur- 
ing the tender years of childhood heavy 
responsibilities. The ability to bear re- 
sponsibility and the faculty of fulfilling 
every obligation has been the key-note 
of his life. Nearly a half-century ago 
he began his business career as a clerk 
in a country store in the town of Ash- 
land. He now owns that store and is 
engaged in various lumbering and real 
estate enterprises throughout that section 
of the state. He is a part of the bone 
and blood and sinew of a typical New 
Hampshire community. 
been pretentious. 


He has never 
Measuring calico 
across the counter of his store, building 
up the good will in his business, serving 
his townsmen as treasurer for thirty-six 
years and member of the school board 
for thirty years, living in the life of a 
country community, he has gradually 
grown and developed through the years. 

Long ago his influence was felt 
throughout his county and he was called 
to the board of county commissioners 
where he served for eighteen years, four- 


teen of which he was chairman. During 
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that period new buildings were erected 
at the Grafton County Farm and de- 
velopments were brought about in meth- 
ods of carjng for the county’s charges. 
All over that section of the state citizens 
of every political persuasion testify to 
Ora Brown’s qualities as a business ex- 
ecutive. His influence was felt in other 
counties throughout the state so that at 
a meeting of the state’s county commis- 
sioners in 1926 a resolution was passed 
with the unanimous support of every 
Republican county commissioner in New 
Hampshire, endorsing Mr. Brown for 
the governorship. 

the State Senate of 
1923 as chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee 


His services in 
are well known. Stanchly loyal 
as ever to Republican ideals, he assumed 
the leadership in that body in stemming 
the tide of political legislation which 
came up from the Democratic House of 
Representatives. 

The flood damage which occurred in 
northern New 


was almost entirely within the councilor 


Hampshire last winter 


district which he represents in the pres- 


ent administration of Governor Spauld- 


ing. Here, again, his abilities were 
brought out by his able and constructive 
work in the difficult tasks of reconstruc- 
tion. Although he insists, and rightly 
so, that the great credit of flood relief 
belongs to Governor Spaulding, never- 
theless his work under the Governor's 
leadership has demonstrated his fitness 
for the governorship and has familiar- 
ized him with the great road problems 
that will 


tration. 


confront the next adminis- 

True to his type, he is a man of deep 
convictions and one outstanding feature 
of his life has been his unswerving loy- 
alty to the Republican party. He is not 


one who shows enthusiasms for his party 
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only when his own name adorns the 
party ticket, but down through the years 
in campaign has 
Within 
the party councils men and women have 
always turned to him because his spot- 


after campaign he 
served his party ably and well. 


less political record and stainless private 
character have assured them that he rep- 
resents the best type of Republican, but 
whether its candidates were his choice 
or not, he has ever been found on the 
Like the old stock of New 
England from Calvin Coolidge down, he 
is a regular Republican, stalwart and 
unafraid, and because he is a regular 
Republican and because of his splendid 


firing line. 


record of constructive achievement, he 
commands the respect and hearty sup 
port of the men and women in this state, 
who have borne the brunt of the party 
battles and who today occupy the po- 
sitions of party leadership. Governor 
Spaulding, Senators Moses and Keyes, 
Congressmen Wason and Hale, every 
member of the Governor’s Council, 
Tilton of the State 
Speaker Davison of the House, and the 


President Senate, 
great bulk of Republican committees in 
every town and ward throughout the 
state have gladly tendered Mr. Brown 
their support. 

Personally, he is gentle and unassum- 
ing, calm and well-poised. He speak; 
with a quiet firmness which carries 4 
Those 


know him best love him the most an-| 


tone of deep conviction. who 
the period of his service in every po- 
sition which he has occupied shows that 
his popularity grows with the years. He 
is no brilliant orator, no glittering gen 
eralties and scintillating platitudes fall 
from his lips, but, strong and serene as 
the hills of his childhood home, he rep 
resents the prototype of New Hampshir 
character and Republicanism. 





The Light That Didwt Fai 


LILLIE GREEN 


HY I rushed into marriage with 

Clay Bartlett in such a head- 

strong fashion no one ever 
knew. In those days I was a good deal 
like old Dunderhead, father’s old, leggy, 
bay mare. Dunderhead raced down every 
hill she came to; but she rushed one too 
many—so had I. If I hadn’t been so high 
hat and cottoned a little more to Charlie 
Grimshaw! But I did not, and that was 
that ! 

I was six when Charl came to dad’s; 
a little ragged, hungry shaver two years 
vider than myself. He had run away! 
le would not say why, nor where his 
folks lived, if he had any. He would 
just stand with tightly closed lips and a 
defiant gleam in his blue eyes when we 
tried to get it out of him. So dad gave 
it up, and mother took the little chap 
into her heart wholly and forever, like 
she had me. 

Charl wanted to do everything like 
dad, but when it came to driving old 
\)underhead mother interfered. He was 
only ten then, and the old horse was 
cranky, had to be handled just so: a 
sharp pull and a quick release, a continual 
pull maddened her. I was lined up with 
Charl, of course, and stood by ready to 
help. But dad only grinned and winked 
an eye at mother and Charl went ahead. 
He would dig his bare toes into the flex- 
ible boards of the old _ spring-board 
wagon, yank and release for all the world 
like dad, and I would sit tight beside 
him and admire. One ride I'll never 
forget! We were older then and Cupid 
had begun his work. It was a dewy 
morning in June. Intermittently the 
guinea was tuning up in the barn-yard; 


song sparrows were singing fit to split 
their throats; the orioles had come, and, 
in the elms back of the house, Mrs. 
Oriole was building their’ nest while 
Mr. sat on a limb near by and most en- 
thusiastically told her how. Dad had 
asked Charl to hunt up some potatoes, 
he had planted himself short; and off 
we started on the old spring-board be- 
hind old Dunderhead. What fun we had 
that morning riding down hill over high 
water-bars behind that crazy beast! And 


Track home! 
the 


The name is significant ; 
narrow track dropped down the 
mountain side to where just beyond a 
spreading, scraggly, birch, it 
curved sharply with a sheer drop of 
seventy-five feet at its side. This road 
had long been in the discard; but youth 
seems to seek just such hazardous places! 
Dunderhead had rammed ahead, Charl 
conscientiously and masterfully yanking 
and releasing. 


vellow 


We had almost reached 


the old birch when the bits snapped! 
Like lightning Charl dropped the useless 


reins, caught me round the waist with 


one arm, and as we swept under the old 
birch caught a low branch with his free 
hand, swung us both above the wagon 
and down to safety as old Dunderhead 
clattered on to death. Thus it always 
had been with Charl. 

On the other hand, Clay had been 
a teacher in a town where 
Aunt Libby lived. Repressed, dreamy as 
a brown, woodsy pool, Clay somehow 
wakened long enough to catch me while 
[ was obstinately holding off on Charl; 
we had quarreled and I was _ visiting 


Aunt Libby. Much like old 


mid-west 


Dunder- 
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head’s last run, I married Clay; what 
for or why I could see no reason, that 
day years later, when I sat in my expen- 
sively furnished living-room, waiting for 
Clay to come to dinner so that I could 
catch the 2:09 south bound; at all events 
I was thoroughly out of patience. Now 
without egotism I can say that I was a 
live wire. I had made my home a place 
of culture and refinement. I had kept it 
up to date and tidy with the aid of one 
servant and found time for many social 
events besides. I had recently been in- 
stalled Worthy Grand Matron in the 
Eastern Star and it had been to make 
visitations on chapters in my province 
that I had expected to set out by train 
that day. 1 had asked Clay to be punc- 
tual to dinner so that I could make my 
train without strain; and then I had been 
compelled to sit, dressed trim and neat 
in the very latest mode, ready for my 
trip, waiting and waiting for Clay to ap- 
pear. When nerves and the hour could 
hold out no longer, I called the maid 
and ordered the dinner served. I had 
just seated myself at the table when Clay 
burst into the room. He gave me a 
sweeping glance, agitated and vindictive, 
and stalked across the floor to our bed- 
room. I ran after him to have the door 
slammed in my face and the lock snap- 
ped. I beat upon the door. “Clay,” I 
called, “let me in.” There was no answer 
but the squeak of the top chiffonier 
drawer as it was pulled open. The gun 
was in it! Heavens! what was Clay up 
to? I threw my whole weight with force 
upon the flimsy lock, it snapped and I 
was precipitated into the room. Clay 
stood at bay; revolver in hand! I held 
his morbid stare with one of concentrated 
force until with irritation he threw the 
gun upon the bed and folded his arms, 
his countenance convulsed with bitter- 
ness and despair. 
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“Clay! Clay Bartlett! You, a sen- 
sible decent man, up to this. Why?” I 
demanded. Clay defied me for a time 
gazing coldly back unto my eyes. Then 
weakening suddenly, he threw out his 
hands and cried: 

“What’s the use! The damn farm 
conditions’ve got me—my money’s all 
in that one crop—every damn cent—and 
it’s not worth harvesting.” 

“Well, shoot yourself? Try 
again—something else—one year of fail- 
ure won't strap us entirely, I guess,” ! 
answered with high hattedness. 

“Little you know about hard work 
and worry involved in getting money or 
the value of it either,” he flung at me. 

“Tl think I’ve done my part, Clay. 
I’ve had only one servant whe~ 


why 


iidSt 
women in our circumstances have two or 
three.” 


“Yes, and you’ve used the money 


you've saved to deck out the house, and 
your own person—and to buy expensive 
cars to run the road-with,” he sent back. 

“Now see here, don’t go too far,” 
[ answered with white heat. “The in- 
terest on the money I let you have would 
have done that. What about the time | 
worked hand in hand with you to get 
a foothold, haven’t I some right to the 
proceeds of that labor?” 
visibly. 


Clay wilted 


“God! I would give all the money 
that’s been made to be set back to that 
time— it isn’t that I begrudge you the 
money, Gertrude. Oh God! I haven't 
any— not a red cent to give you! I’m 
broke! Can’t you see? I’m an old horse 
between hawk and buzzard!” Like a 
black cloud covers the sun, the truth 
rolled down upon me! He had said it 
right, there wasn’t a “red cent” anywhere 
that we could raise without selling! | 
had supposed that we were financiall) 
well off. Needless to say, I did not go 
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to any Eastern Star chapter that day. 
Instead I nursed a mentally sick husband. 
| found out by bits that my money had 
vone with the rest. During that night 
while Clay slept beside me, my mind was 
on the stretch, I had not been home since 
my marriage. Mother, after hearing of 
my escapade as she termed it, wrote me 
a choleric letter, at which I had taken 
fire; and the next I heard from home 
was a telegram from Charl—dear old 
dad and mother were gone—Flu! Moth- 
er Bartlett had been a widow for years 
and lived with us, and when the telegram 
came we were both desperately sick with 
the same thing. Mother Bartlett died 
soon after. It was an awful time every- 
where! The property was divided 
equally between Charl and me. My share 
proved to be $11,009.93. I'll never forget 
the amount. I gave Clay $10,000 and 
kept the change. A girl friend wrote me 
after dad and mother died that Charl had 
gone South—to Florida; and lying there 
in the dark thinking of the diversities of 
life a sudden lolging for Vermont seized 
me. I spent the rest of the night making 
plans, and though Clay held out at first, 
he finally gave in. We sold, and out of 
the proceeds managed to save enough to 
buy a farm in Northern New Hampshire 
but not in the vicinity of my old home. 
it took practically every cent we had. 
The people we bought of sold everything 
as they were crazy to go South: Florida 
was booming! The buildings were poor, 
the old house uninteresting, the living- 
room, on the sunless northwest corner, 
had old-fashioned high window-sills and 
Was wainscotted, but it had a huge fire- 
place, and after I had papered and 
painted using a color that seemed to 
bring sunlight into the room, had laid 
rugs, hung curtains, with home trin- 
kets around the room it had some degree 
01 attractiveness. It had taken time to 


accomplish all this, together with plant- 
ing the garden and other jobs I did for 
Clay; but we both had tried and things 
had seemed to be going pretty good for 
a time; however, the live stock fretted 
Clay; he soon became fractious with 
them, and a dumb animal cannot do its 
best with a person around who hates it. 
They were to Clay simply a process, like 
for instance, a cream separator. He 
could not appreciate the intelligence and 
affection bound up in a Jersey of fine 
breeding. The morning after finishing 
the room, I went out to the woods and 
brought in some fir and spruce boughs 
and banked them in the fireplace and had 
just struck up a bit of jazz on the old 
skate of a piano to celebrate when Clay 
stuck his head into the room and asked 
me to go to town for him. I was glad to 
go. I had not been off the farm and no 
one had called since we had arrived two 
months before. 

“You'll have to go with a team,” he 
remarked dryly. 

“T don’t care, I’ll have more time to 
view the aspect,” I said laughing. 
“Bring the chaise and four round, and 
I'll be there”. I hurriedly changed my 
shoes and slipped into the trim, neat suit 
I had waited for Clay in that fateful 
day, and drawing on my hat at just the 
right angle, I threw a kiss at the image 
in the mirror and goose-stepped out to 
the door. I nearly fainted at the sight I 
beheld: an old wagon that I am sure 
antedated the ark, and a bony, leggy, 
sleepy old black horse hitched to the vet- 
eran wagon by a harness which fitted like 
the previous garment of a person who 
had dieted for six months. Afterwards 
I ran across a picture of the wagon in 
Webster’s. 

“Tl go myself! We don’t sport 
limousines these days,” Clay snapped, ob- 
serving my surprise. 
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“You said something then, Clay,” I 
laughed ; “but I wouldn’t miss the ride on 
that ark for all the limousines in exis- 
tence, give me a lift on to the throne,” | 
answered. Clay helped me up, and 
reached me a check to pay for the things 
he had ordered and told me that I could 
get it cashed at the feed store where I 
would get my largest amount of the 
order. This without a smile! He never 
seemed to see the funny side of life. It 
was a great ride with something of the 
effect of an airplane I fancy. Though 
slowly, | was surely sailing through the 
But the wouldn’t cash the 
check! and so I hitched the old horse at 


sky. store 
the post opposite the bank, observing out 
of the corner of my eye, someone watch- 
ing from the bank’s front window. I sup- 
posed they were laughing at my rig, so | 
tripped across the street and up the steps 
with a high air, and, signing the check, 
presented it at the window. 

“Um—are Mrs. Bartlett?” the 
“Sorry,” he replied to 
my answer, “but I cannot cash it without 


you 
cashier asked. 
Mr. Bartlett’s signature.” 

“T’ve always signed for him in the 
West,” I exclaimed. 
but we do not do it 
without a 


“Maybe so, 
here- written order,” he 
added. 

“Accept her srown,” a 
familiar voice from the President’s win- 
dow directed. I turned and stared. I felt 
like an old-fashioned white petticoat that 
had been caught in the Charl! 
Old Char! My heart skipped a 
beat—then dashed ahead. 

“Been watching you from the win- 
dow,” he said stepping out and offering 
his hand. “Didn’t know you were 
Bartlett’s wife! I live a couple of miles 
beyond your farm and drive in for bank- 
ing hours, so I’ve met your husband.” IT 


gave him a quick glance as I placed my 


signature, 


rain. 
here! 
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hand in his. 
kept repeating. 

“I—I—did not know—Effie wrote 
me you went South after—after,” the 
words simply would not come, and that 
fool clerk was taking it all in. 

“She was right, I did; but little old 
New Hampshire has a way of getting us 
back. It seems I’m not the only one,” 
he smiled. “‘Here’s your money,” he 
said, picking up the bills and change and 
p'acing them in my hands. “The clerks 
have their orders about checks but you 
won't have any further trouble,” he ex- 
plained. 


Charl! Charl! my brain 


I never knew how I got out of that 
bank, nor whether I said anything else 
or not. I could have kicked myself all 
over the village for being such a dunce; 
but there old Charl had stood, the perfect 
picture of clean manhood. The only dif- 


ference in him since I had seen him last 
being a rounding out of the spare boyish 
frame and growth-of character in his 
face. His eyes, sweet and clear as win- 
dows of heaven, twinkled down _ into 
mine. How could anyone expect me to 
know anything! And the only thing | 
remember of the ride home was the de- 
cision I was forced to make about telling 
Clay! I decided that it might be better. 
under the circumstances, not to. I 
reasoned that it might aggravate him 
further. I had always spoken to Clay of 
Charl, as Charl, nothing more, no other 
name, and I felt sure that he did not 
know for I reasoned again, if he had 
known, when he met him, he would have 
told me. So at the dinner table I related 
the incident making all the sport out of 
it I could. It all seemed far from Clay’s 
consciousness, he interrupted in the midst 
of the tale to talk about cultivating the 
potatoes, and gave me a polite hint to go 
along and lead the horse. Clay had a way 
of hinting at what he wanted—-it some- 
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times gave him the advantage—of course 
he hadn’t asked me! But he did a good 
deal of hinting! 

In the West he had a good deal of 
lime for reading, especially evenings. 
Here, he let his chores drag until eight 
or nine o'clock then, hungry for the news, 
he would read far into the night. This 
nught be all right in city life but on a 
‘arm it didn’t work, so I took the papet 
to the barn and read to him while he 
nilked; but he let the chores drag worse 
than ever and I spoke about it—he 
snapped me up—"‘It needn't worry me 
| could read anytime,” he said and as 
| was working from 4:00 a. m. to 9:00 
p. m. doing my work and helping him 
out of doors it gingered me up and | 
topped the reading. Another thing 
when the day’s work lasted until 9:00 
i). mM. every nerve in my body called out 
for rest, so I went to bed. Clay would 
read till 12:00 or after, wake me getting 
to bed, then I would lie awake till most 

oming. 

| asked him to come to bed earlier— 

flew up about it as usual, and I took 

room by myself. So the days brought 
‘riction where there ought to have been 
ace. Clay took to leaning on the pitch- 
instead of using it in the hayfield, 
| became more and more cranky with 
as well as the animals at the barn, 


| just before potato digging time, he 
hired money at the bank. He couldn't 

e got it, he boasted, if it had not 
been for my friend at the bank. I was 
terribly tried about that! Imagine it, 
‘ay borrowing money of Charl! It 
amounted to just that, and he bought a 


car with the money! He had swallowed 


nis own pride to hurt mine, and he cer- 
ainly had done it. He was going to pay 
with potato money, but he couldn’t—the 
potatoes didn’t measure up. It took a 
vuple of years for all this to happen. 
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Meantime Clay was selling off the cows 
to meet bills, and our income becoming 
smaller all the time, of course. I had 
steered clear of Charl, but as the hard- 
ships accumulated my soul cried out in 
protest and Charl loomed before my tired 
spirit like the calm lofty mountain; 
sometimes I thought if I could only be 
a tree, a shrub growing in the atmos- 
phere of its serenity,,it would be all I 
would ask. 

Then there came a day when there 
were only four cows left out of a herd of 
twenty-five. Clay was going to sell; I 
interfered. There were recriminations a 
plenty. We were both geared high. Clay 
left at last to drive the cows in from the 
pasture. He was gone some time and | 
cooled off. When I came to my rational 
self again I felt sorry for Clay because I 
knew the man was pressing him hard for 
money, and, as a sort of peace offering, 
I went to the barn to help out with the 
chores. I was cleaning the horse-stable 
when I heard a footstep. I looked up 
quickly, and there stood Charl! 

“Can't Bartlett get along without your 
doing this dirty, heavy work?” he asked 
with heat. 

“Clay? Oh yes, he doesn’t like to 
have me, but it saves having a hired man 
around—we like to be by ourselves,” I 
lied. Somehow the old balance had re- 
turned. “You know I always preferred it 
to doing dishes.”” He gazed at me as if 
he were dissecting my brain and finding 
out my thoughts for himself. 

“Gertie,” he said, “I could stand it 
when I believed you happy and well 
cared for, but to see you doing a man’s 
work, suffering privation—cooped up 
with a—a—”’ 

“Don’t say it, Charl,” I interrupted, 
“T’m happy as a lark; why let it get under 
your skin?” 


“Never! I can read you like an open 
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book. I know you—this life is a living 
hell to your high sensitive spirit. Don’t 
tell me!” 

“Get along there, damn you!” Clay’s 
angry, high pitched voice interrupted. 
We hurried to the stable window. Clay 
was having trouble with the bull. It had 
swung round facing him and, although 
Clay had a pitchfork in his hand it was 
slowly backing him into a corner. Just 
then Clay stumbled and fell and the bull 
was upon him! Charl grabbed the short 
handled fork from my hand and, run- 
ning out into the yard, attacked the ani- 
mal from the rear and with quick, sharp 
thrusts drove it into the barn and into 
its pen. I had, meantime, gotten Clay 
on to his feet, and except for a good 
shaking up he was all right. Charl stood 
in the barn door-way and gazed at us, 
acrimonious in every line of body and 
feature, and left without a word. I did 
not sleep much that night. I had 
glimpsed the cataclysm in old Charl’s 
soul, and the old sentiment that I had 
tried to forget fired up to white heat. I 
had ample reason for leaving Clay, and 
divorcing him—yes, I thought of it. 
Someway a divorce loomed above me like 
the beaming tower of a lighthouse, and 
I surely was out in a rough sea. In the 
morning Clay was touchy and I left him 
alone. I was sore physically and mentally. 
I could do the hard work—even stand 
Clay’s crankiness, I felt, if it would get 
us anywhere but to go on with the bicker- 
ing year in and out, what was the use. 
What good could possibly come of it? 
It was too much to anticipate. After the 
dinner work was over I took my basket 
of mending and went into the living- 
room. Breaking down the evergreens in 
the fireplace I put some sticks of wood, 
started a fire, for the hint of winter had 
come into the air, picked up my basket of 
stockings and sat down before the cheer- 
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ful blaze. I was deep in thought when 
there came a light tap on the hall-door 
and Charl stood before me. 

“Care if I come in a few minutes?” 
he asked. I indicated a chair and he 
pulled it up beside me and sat down. 

“Seems good, doesn’t it?” he said 
reaching out his hands to the blaze. 
“Snow in the air.” A few minutes ticked 
by. My tongue cleaved to the roof of 
my mouth; but I made my fingers keep 
on with the mending. 

“T’ve been out in the field talking with 
3artlett—found him no worse for his 
scare,” he said with a short laugh. “T 
thought I’d come in—” he did not go on 
and for the life of me I could not speak. 
There seemed to be a charged atmos- 
phere subtly weaving a net about us, 
folding us in it, transmitting messages 
from one to the other charged with vital 
yearnings until it seemed to me the whole 
room was aflame with the spirit of our 
love for each other. 

“Gertie, I’m going to be frank with 
you—I offer no apology—I want you to 
divorce Bartlett and come to me. I can't 
see you submitting to the treatment you 
have been receiving from him for the 
last two years any longer. It’s the great- 
est hell I’ve ever known,” he said. 

“I don’t know what to say,” I began 
feebly. 

“Don’t need to say a thing, Gertie, 
only—had you forgotten me when you 
married Bartlett? And that don’t matter 
either. I believe you’ve always loved me 
—but I’d like to hear you say it.” 

“I—I didn’t stop to think until after- 
wards. Clay has his good points and just 
then they appealed to me. About my love 
for you—oh Charl—measure it by your 
own,” I answered. 

“That’s all I want to know. Remember 
that old song we used to sing? It’s as 
good a description of my love for you as 
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| can give.” He sang the words softly 
in his rich baritone: 


“Not from the whole wide world | choose 
thee, 
Sweetheart! Sweetheart ! 
Thou art the light of the world to me, 
Sweetheart! Sweetheart! 


The wide world could not enclose thee, 
Sweetheart! Sweetheart ! 

For thou art the whole wide world to me. 
Sweetheart! Sweetheart!” 


He got to his feet while singing, and 
merely remarked before leaving that he 
would stop in the morning for his an- 
swer. I went into the kitchen, started 
ihe fire and prepared supper—we always 
ate before chores—but Clay did not come 
in. I sprinkled and folded a large basket 
of clothes for ironing and then went to 
the barn, rather apprehensively, to see 
what was keeping Clay. I went to the 
horse-barn first, but there was no sign 
of him, so T went around to the big barn- 
doors and sprung one of them so I could 
peek through, and there, on the hay, not 
more than ten feet away, lay Clay, face 
down shaking with sobs. I closed the 
door softly and went back to the house; 
from the kitchen door I called him to 
supper, but he did not appear and not 
until after I had put out the light and 
cone to my room did he come in. He 
went directly to his room. 

The sight of Clay on that haymow 
and the sound of those terrible sobs had 
unnerved me. I turned and thrashed 
about to get away’ from them. I had 
never seen a man cry before. After mid- 
night, in the deep of the darkness about 
me, I prayed God to bring the “Strength 
of the Hills” into my soul. I think He 
did for I slept. In the morning neither 
us ate much breakfast. Clay pushed 
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away from the table and crossed his legs. 

“T think it may be better for us to come 
to some understanding,” he said in a 
heavy voice. “I thought when we were 
married that I could make you happy, 
but I know now that no one short of 
Charles Grimshaw can do that!” I 
started to speak but he held up his hand. 

“Just a minute, please; I dm not blam- 
ing you for loving him—he is a fortunate 
man in all respects: money, business and 
personality—the only thing for us to do 
that I can see is to sell out, then there 
will be money for you to get a divorce. 
I want—insist, that he keep away till 
then, for I do not want any gossip going 
the rounds.” 

“You take everything for granted with- 
out consulting me. Have I complained?” 
I asked. 

“No, and you wouldn't, it’s not like 
you. Gertrude, I might as well be frank 
about this—I’ve known for years that 
you loved some one else; and, when you 
came home that day from the village, I 
knew who.” I looked my surprise, I 
guess. 

“You thought you had me fooled, but 
you didn’t. I'll release you from your 
marriage vows as soon as possible, or 
rather make it possible for you to do so. 
But make sure of this,” he said rising 
and setting his chair back in its place and 
looking me full in the eyes, “if I thought 
I could ho'd you, Christ Himself could 
not make me give you up.” Passion 
shook his voice as he spoke, and he went 
out. I was completely taken by surprise. 
What was I to do? It looked as if my 
way had been opened for me; but I 
wanted to do the right thing, and I didn’t 
know what it was; so I left the house- 
work and climbed the stairs to the attic 
where I knew I would not be disturbed. 
I crossed the open space, picked up an 
old blanket from one of the boxes there, 
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flung it about my shoulders and sat down 
on a trunk by the east window where I 
could see the hills in the distance. Their 
adjustment to their surroundings was 
one of perfect poise and harmony. I 
gazed out upon them with that thought 
in mind until / became self-possessed 
again, and then I went over in memory 
the years that were past. It came to me 
after a little that every person is a unit 
within himself, if he allows that unit to 
become divided he is headed for destruc- 
tion, and I was drifting fast and sure for 
the rocks. I must choose and quickly ; 
but I must choose right. I had denied 
myself everything for which my soul 
hungered: contact with thinking minds, 
social life, for which I had demonstrated 
my fitness in the West, to pick up pota- 
toes, clean stables, etc., so that Clay might 
make good. Besides all that, I had never 
enjoyed with Clay the companionship— 
the inter-relations of two souls in tune 
with one another that should have been 
mine, and Charl could give me all this. 
Hand in hand we could take our position 
in life where we both belonged. I, a loved 
honered wife, cared for and protected. 
Ten thousand Cupids were beginning to 
sing in my soul for I believed I had 
demonstrated my right to that life. I had 
tried in every wav to help Clay, but even 
though I had done all that, he would not 
join hands. Tt would seem that Clay still 
loved me. That being so, how could he 
treat me as he had? It seemed that he 
had been auick to perceive my love for 
Charl—well-fertilized ground for evil 
seed! But I had positive, absolute faith 
in Charl; and not a shred for Clay, how 
could I have? Why should I? If Clay 
would not work in team with me without 
kicking and biting wasn’t I perfectly 
justified in going to the one who would, 
and who would draw four-fifths of the 
load? What possible compensation could 
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there be for me in continuing on with 
Clay? But as I studied the situation 
closer, I began to see that to remain witii 
Clay was not without compensation ; to 
keep a home together, to make it one of 
refinement, to keep it filled with courage 
and good cheer, to hold out a steady, 
helpful hand to a bewildered soul and 
bring him at last into the harbor where 
he could drive the fog from his brain and 
be able to see clearly and with strength 
of purpose, was not given into every 
one’s hands to accomplish! Was I equal 
to the task? Could I go on, now, with- 
out Charl? I gazed out upon the hills with 
an unuttered prayer for courage, flung 
the old blanket aside and went down 
stairs. I had no idea how long I had 
been in the attic. Charl was waiting at 
the foot of the stairs by the door. 

“Oh God!” he prayed, and opened his 
arms. I went into them and clung in des- 
peration as a drowning soul clings to a 
mightly tree, my face upon his shoulder. 

“One must do his duty, Charl,” I 
sobbed. “Clay is not himself, and it is 
me who has made him so. I have to find 
him and bring him back to sanity—there’s 
no one else that can.” 

“Loveliest little woman on earth,” he 
said, leaving a_ kiss hair. 


upon my 


“Loveliest littke woman and toyal—loyal. 
Good-bye!” he released me and went out. 
Sometime later a door closed somewhere 
in the house; it entered my consciousness 
and I went to the kitchen, Clay’s door 


was closed. I rapped and opened it. 
Clay stood at the end of the bed in a 
bewildered condition looking at the 
clothes he had emptied there from 
the dresser and closet. 

“Clay,” I spoke, “let us try once more, 
and this time I will meet you half way— 
no, I’ll go all the way.” Clay turned, a 
slow mocking smile growing upon his 
lips, 
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“You see, Clay, we've been out on a 
rough sea, but the lighthouse is just 
ahead—give me your hand and we'll 
make it. Will you let me try?” 

“Gertrude! Gertrude!” he moaned, and 
we cried together. When we could, we 
talked things over—opened our hearts to 
each other, told the truth which always 
lets the sunshine in. 

“T closed my heart and mind to all 
brightness and lived in the darkness of 
hell, Gertrude. I dare not tell what | 
thought about you; but I loved you—or 
thought I did. How can you come back 
io me: a Sstick-in-the-mud, debt-driven, 
no income, nothing? You can’t and you 
shall not—I’ll be man enough for that!” 
It was hard to listen to him but infinitely 
harder for him. I was sorely in need of 
the “Strength of the Hills.”’ 

It was two weeks later, that Charl 
surprised us one afternoon; poised and 
strong as usual. We were in the living- 
room and Clay offered him a seat; but 
Charl declined it. 
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“Gertie,” he said, “I’ve never felt 
right about taking that money from dad’s 
estate—it should have been yours. He 
gave me a good education and—and 
everything I needed for body and soul— 
that was enough. I invested the money, 
and now I am asking you to do me the 
favor of taking it. I have sold my farm, 
but still have twenty-five registered 
Jerseys. I’ve taken a good deal of 
pleasure and pride in selecting and car- 
ing for them—and I hate to sell them; 
Bartlett, could I induce you to take them 
off my hands? I think they will pay for 
their keeping all right. I’ve left word for 
the man to drive them over if you'll take 
them. And, now, I’m off for the West. 
I’ve always wanted to go to California. 
The best of luck to you, old man,” he 
said holding out his hand to Clay, “and 
you, too, Gertie.”” Clay shook his hand, 
and together we stood by the west win- 
dow and watched old Charl spring into 
his car, climb the hill, and go over the 
top into the setting sun. 


The Explorer 


DOROTHY LEONARD 


A galleon is voyaging, 
Discovery its goal, 

My collar its San Salvador, 
My parted hair its pole. 


A ribbon-end its fabulous, 
An ear a unicorn. 

Magellan come from Lilliput, 
He finds a Chin of Horn. 


And vet I never heard of sea 
That laughed beneath a keel 

Or island crinkled with delight 
At Cristoforo’s heel! 
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Introducing The Author of ‘Industrial 
New Hampshire” 


LILLIAN M. AINSWORTH 


EORGE C. CARTER, whose comprehensive survey of industrial New 
Hampshire starts in this issue of THE GRANITE MONTHLY, has lived the 
greater part of his life in the state of which he writes. 

Although born in Boston, his home and interests are in the Granite State. 
On his maternal side he comes from a well known Grafton county (N. H.) family 
and on the paternal side from an old line of Maine ship builders. 

Mr. Carter took charge of the New Hampshire district for the well known 
mercantile agency of R. G. Dun and Company more than thirty years ago. He 
traveled all over the state in the early years of this work by bicycle, on horse back 
and with livery teams. Because of this experience there is probably no man in 
the state who knows it more thoroughly or is personally known to more people. 
The nature of his work still takes him into every section of the state. 

The nucleus of “Industrial New Hampshire’? was an address which was 
prepared by Mr. Carter at the request of one of the well known radio broad- 
casting stations which was giving a New Hampshire night. It was boiled down 
to fit into twenty-two minutes of reading time in the program and received con- 
siderable favorable comment from the radio audience, as was evidenced by the 
many letters received. 

Later it was given before a number of service clubs and was printed in THE 
(GRANITE MonTHLy. The edition in which it appeared was promptly exhausted 
and to supply the demand the article was printed in pamphlet form. All of these 
copies were long ago distributed. 

Still later the same address, with minor changes, was used as a feature article 
by “Current Affairs in New England,” the weekly organ of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, in its New Hampshire number. The call for extra copies by 
ls;oston people interested in New Hampshire was so great that they promptly ex- 
hausted this edition of “Current Affairs,” so that again no more copies of what 
« well known Massachusetts statesman termed the ““New Hampshire Industrial 
classic,” were available. 

In response to requests that continue to come in THE GRANITE MONTHLY 
has asked Mr. Carter to give a complete picture of the entire state, utilizing the 
data contained in the original address but covering the field of survey much more 
‘arefully than could be done in the brief time allotted for a radio address. 











Industrial New Hampshire 


GEORGE C. CARTER 


GRICULTURE is unquestion- 
ably our basic industry. Cer- 
tain it is that the agriculturist 

to succeed must be industrious, and the 
New 


made good in this. 


Hampshire farmer has always 

While New Hamp- 
shire is one of the most highly developed 
states of the union from an agricultural 
standpoint, it is also a veritable hive of 
industry. 

It was very early in the history of in- 
dustrial New that the first 
textile pioneer established mills at the 
Falls of Amoskeag, and declared to 
those who thought his effort would not 
succeed, that he would some day make 
the spot “The Manchester of America,” 
a prophecy which has had its fulfillment 
in the present Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company, by far the 


England 


largest cotton 
organization in the world. 

New Hampshire is extremely im- 
portant in manufacturing lines, because 
it first manufactured men. The stalwart 
oaks and stately pines, with their rugged 
environment of altitude, seemed espe- 
cially well fitted to produce their like 
in human beings. brief 
mention of a very few from among the 
thousand or more New Hampshire born 
men who became famous throughout the 


nation. 


Let us make 


New Hampshire furnished one Presi- 
dent, in the person of Franklin Pierce of 
Hillsboro. Ambherst gave to the nation 
Horace Greeley, editor of the New 
York TriBpuNE, undoubtedly the great- 
est single political influence America has 
ever known, while Hinsdale produced 


Charles A. Dana, editor of the New 


York Sun; Winchester, adjacent iy 
Hinsdale, was the birthplate of General 
Leonard Wood. 

Daniel Webster of Salisbury has been 
recognized as one of the world s greates: 
minds, while General John A. Dix oi 
Boscawen, later Governor of New York, 
the 


ance—‘If anyone attempts to haul down 


was the author of historic utter- 
the American flag, shoot him on_ the 
spot.” governors, New 


Hampshire has furnished Massachusetts 


Speaking of 


three, in the persons of General ben- 
jamin F. Butler of Deerfield, John Q. 
A. Brackett of Bradford, and Channing 
H. Cox of Manchester. 

Sherman L. Whipple, the well known 
Boston attorney, was born in New Lon 
don, and J- Reed Whipple of the Parker 
House, Young’s Hotel and the Touraine, 
Christopher 
Columbus Langdell, Dean of the Har 


was born in New Boston. 


vard Law School, who did more than 
any other one man in the country toward 
clarifying jurisprudence, was also born 
in New Boston. Benjamin Holt, the 
originator of the caterpillar tractor idea 
in its entirety, was a native of Concord. 
Orrison Swett Marden of the Success 
MAGAZINE, came from Thornton, Jonas 
Chickering of the Chickering Piano Co., 
was born at New Ipswich, Denman 
Thompson of Old Homestead fame, at 
Swenzey, while Salmon P. Chase of 
Cornish, Secretary of the Treasury un- 
der Lincoln, was the financial giant who 


almost unaided and alone successfully 


financed the Civil War. Secretary of Wat 


thelatenios John W. Weeks of Lan 


caster, had his residence on the 
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summit of Mount Prospect in that town, 
Harlan Fiske Stone, appointed Attorney 
(;eneral of the United States by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, was born at Chesterfield. 

The first signature to the Declaration 
of Independence following John Han- 
cock, was that of Josiah Bartlett, the 
delegate from New Hampshire, and in 
\787 at the first Continental Congress 
the signature of George Washington, 
President and deputy from Virginia, 
was immediately followed by those of 
john Langdon and Nicholas Gilman, 
Deputies from New Hampshire. 

In the business world it is of interest 
to know that John S. Runnells of Effing- 
ham was many years president of the 
Pullman Company. John G. Shedd of 
\lstead was the head of Marshall Field 
and Co., and Sherburne S. Merrill of 
Alexandria became president of the 
Chicago Milwaukee and St. Paul R. R., 
which, under his leadership, was made 
ihe greatest railroad of its time- John 
S: Pillsbury of Sutton founded the flour 
mills at Minneapolis which bear his 
name. Every user of Pillsbury’s flour 
pays his cordial tribute to the business 
genius of a New Hampshire man. 

Alonzo A. Miner of Lempster was for 
many years president of Tufts College, 
and so we might go on toward the sec- 
ond thousand of New Hampshire celeb- 
rities indicating the soil and environ- 
ment of New Hampshire such as to pro- 
duce men—real men—of the finest type. 

We are to speak particularly, however, 
of the industrial side of the state. The 
pcople of New Hampshire always were, 
ire. now and always will be in- 
‘cnsely industrious. As early as Novem- 
ber, 1631, there were established at 
Portsmouth some salt works and mills 

r+ the manufacture of clapboards and 

lt pans. This immediate use of the 





natural resources of the state in timber, 
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starting at this early date, has been 
rapidly developed until lumber and wood 
products of every variety are now one 
of the principal industries of the com- 
monwealth. Let us right now take a 
little journey into industrial New Hamp- 
shire, stopping here and there only to 
make the briefest mention of some of 
the outstanding industries. 

Starting from Boston on our journey 
northward, we cast a hasty glance to the 
right where the towering stone {finger 
of Bunker Hill monument reminds us 
that it was the New Hampshire born 
General John Stark of Manchester with 
the New Hampshire troups, numerically 
more than those from any other state, 
who held the rail fence and saved the 
day. The choice of several routes leads 
us through the Chelmfords, or through 
the city of Lowell, Mass., as may be 
preterred, but both routes bring the 
visitor with the urge to see New Hamp- 
shire, at the converging point in the vil- 
lage of Tyngsboro. Here a short, sharp 
“S” turn of the main highway leads to 
the New Hampshire line. 

Those interested in Indian lore will 
wish to pause a moment at a point on 
the west bank of the Merrimack river, 
a mile and a half below Tyngsboro vil- 
lage, where is located the home of Col. 
Jonathan Tyng, who befriended both 
Passaconaway, the noted New Hamp- 
shire Indian chief, and his son, Wona- 
lancet, last sachem of the Merrimacks, 
both friendly to the whites. A bronze 
tablet in a granite boulder a short dis- 
tance back from the main road tells us 
that Wonalancet died here in 1696, one 
year after the founding of the Bank of 
England in London. 

The traveler journeys north from 
Tyngsboro but a few minutes, when 
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presently between two _ magnificent 
bronze tablets set in New Hampshire 
we enter the Daniel Webster 
which is the central New 
Hampshire boulevard running the entire 
length of the state from north to south. 
In a few minutes more we wind around 
a beautifully curved and well graded 


road to 


granite 
Highway, 


enter the business section of 
Nashua, “The Gate City of New Hamp- 
shire.” 

Nashua is a prosperous, active, ener- 
getic community, with a wide diversity 
of industries. The largest single unit 
consists of the Indian Head and Jack- 
consolidated with the 
Nashua Manufacturing Co. under the 
latter name, making cotton cloth and 
blankets with a wide distribution, send- 
ing Nashua blankets and Indian Head 
cloth all over the civilized world. 

Nashua is an Abenaki Indian word, 
meaning “Between the Rivers,” refer- 
ring to the fact that the Nashua river 
tlows into the Merrimack at this point, 
giving excellent water power for the 
operation of the mills. 

Nashua is also the home of the White 
Mountain Ice Cream Freezer, well 
known throughout the country for many 
years, and also the White Mountain 
Refrigerator, slogan is—‘The 
chest with the chill in it.””. Both of these 
products have been giving cool and 
soothing comfort, with real humanitarian 
grace, for many years. 


son Mills, now 


whose 


Here also is a large cooperage plant 
which has sent its products to fish and 
meat packing establishments throughout 
the country, and even as far as the 
Canadian northwest, so that it may be 
said of Nashua that the city has a sub- 
stantial part in protecting the food of 


the nation. This same community car- 


ries the food production principle still 
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further, through the wonderfully in 
genious bread wrapping machines manu 
factured here, whereby the “staff oi 
life’ is made ready in sealed wax paper 
packages for the consumer without the 
touch of human hands. 

A large gummed and coated paper 
concern has customers and connections 
all over the world in a wide variety of 
papers, some of which are marketed 
through subsidiary or allied organiza- 
tions with which the name of “Carter” 
is connected in various official capacities. 
Sales of many kinds to a great variety 
of customers makes the office of this 
concern one of the largest in the state. 

Nashua has for years been an im 
portant center. “Rollins 
<ngines” are well known everywhere. A 
screw manufacturing corporation sells 
its product throughout -the country, and 
here is manufactured a remarkably 
efficient machine for printing in edible 
ing on citrus fruits..The delectable prod 
ucts of Florida and of California are 
made all the more inviting by the trade 
marked imprints from the almost human 
touch of Nashua-made machines. 

Here also is a remarkably efficient 
factory which during the World War 
did its bit in the making of precision 
With the 
war over, they continued with increasing 
vigor and effect the making of machines, 
which in the manu- 
facture of small paper boxes at an in 
credible number per minute, all without 
the labor of human hands. 


machine 


bullets for the French Army. 


in turn are used 


Since Nashua machines can make tlic 


boxes so well and so fast, it is but 
natural that another concern should find 
a way to put the contents in the package, 
sealing and labeling it all ready for de 
livery tothe jobber, retailer or custome’. 


“Autopack” does the trick and does it 50 
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rapidly and well that it almost seems a 
feat of legerdemain. Some of the largest 
concerns in the country making house- 
hold products are packaging their goods 
with “Autopack.” 

Large size wooden and paper boxes, 
concrete moulds and other special 
machinery and equipment are made in 
substantial amounts. Tables, caskets, 
wood novelties and lumber manufactur- 
ing complete the list of wood working 
establishments. 

There have been several corporations 
under a single family name operating as 
manufacturers of machine tools in great 
variety in Nashua for a long period of 
years. There is a concern making arbor 
presses, and still another making steam 
presses for textile mills, both articles 
having a country wide distribution. 

Numerous smaller metal specialties 
are turned out for sale in the same way. 
Here also are made corrugated culverts 
tor highway uses, capable of sustaining 
incredible weights, and a long existent 
shearer concern making automatic clip- 
pers of various kinds. Even now we 
have not completed the list of Nashua’s 
utilitarian efforts in metal manufacture. 

Here is a hot air register manufactur- 
ing establishment, which also makes a 
line of bronze castings, including histori- 
cal tablets. The products of this factory 
are in many public buildings in Wash- 
ington, and in first class hotels, business 
blocks, residences, and other important 
establishments throughout the United 
States. Some of the largest ventilators 
and registers ever manufactured came 
irom this plant. 

Xemember the circus? Of course you 
do. Together with the rich man’s span 
of horses and the jovial teamster’s dap- 
pled grays, the probabilities are that the 
nickel, brass and bronze trimmings were 
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from the saddlery hardware concern in 
Nashua. The automobile has lessened 
the demand for metal harness and car- 
riage trimmings, but has increased it in 
The words “‘saddlery hard- 
ware” have been turned into the single 
word “brass” in the name of the con- 
cern, and their business goes merrily on, 
with sales clear to the Pacific coast. 
Nashua _ has foundries, and the 
manufacture of steam traps has satisfied 
customers in the factories located 
every section of the country. 
Nashua is a railroad junction point of 
considerable importance, which permits 
direct shipments to any point. 


other ways: 


iron 


in 


Here is 
a large factory making asbestos shingles 
which have a world wide distribution. 
Here also are made overalls, knit goods 
and other garments in substantial quanti- 
ties, a concern turning out house finish, 
and there is also a concern specializing in 
wood preserving. 

Nashua has always been a shoe manu- 
facturing center of importance. With 
an increasingly vigorous production in 
this line, it natural to find a 
large shoe counter manufacturing estab- 
lishment here. 


iS 


There are numerous 
smaller industries in varied lines, but the 
list closes with a very substantial one. 

In this case, ““W” stands for “Wona- 
lancet,” in the Indian tongue “pleasant 
breathing” and this chieftain, last of the 
famous England Indians, fre- 
quently had his tepee upon a spot now 
occupied by a carded cotton manufactur- 
ing .concern which bears his name. Both 
Ikgypt and South America are included 
in the sources of raw cotton supply. for 
this factory, which has a direct branch 
in Peru, and whose products have wide 
distribution. But we must be on our 
journey northward, where we shall find 
much of history, many and varied units 


New 
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of industry, with ample opportunity for 


still greater manufacturing successes 


ind development. 
Crossing Pennichuck Brook we enter 
the town of Merrimack, having four vil- 


lages. We shall pass through three of 
them. At Thornton’s Ferry, right beside 
the highway, in the center of the little 
village, is the grave of Dr. Matthew 
Thornton, one of the three New Hamp- 
shire signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Two miles further on we 
cross the Souhegan river, in the village 
of Merrimack, industries are 
tanning, shoe factory supplies, tables, 
excelsior and re-inforced concrete spe- 


whose 


cialties. 

Two miles further on is Reeds Ferry, 
the home, still standing, of Walter Kit- 
tredge who wrote “Tenting Tonight on 
the Old Camp Ground.” Here also is 
a large plant for the manufacture of 
cooperage stock. 

Forging ahead on our northward 
journey in anticipation of the wonder- 
ful things to be seen historically and 
industrially in Manchester, the “Queen 
City” of New Hampshire, we pass in 
turn the famous Horne Nurseries, the 
Manchester Country club, and the estate 
of Gordon Woodbury, at one time our 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, which 
once sheltered Lafayette. 

Crossing the historical little brook, 
the eye sweeps to the right and we see 
for the time the “Central Plant,” one 
of the largest shoe manufacturing organ- 
izations in the world, which has quite a 
New 


being in 


subsidiaries in 
plant 
The road formerly went 


number of other 


Hampshire, the main 
Manchester: 
straight ahead by two other large shoe 
factories, through the West Manches- 
ter district, but since the building of the 
new million dollar Queen City bridge, 
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through traffic now passes over that 
structure to Elm street, the main busi 
ness thoroughfare of the city, and in so 
doing passes directly by the large “Cen 
tral Plant” already mentioned. It. is 
built in the form of a hollow square and 
if one really desire to comprehend its 
immensity it will be necessary to turn 
briefly to the right at the end of the 
bridge immediately an excellent 
view is obtained of the whole plant. 
Manchester was the home of General 
Stark, hero of 
many other battles. 


and 


John Bennington and 
Bennington, Ver 
mont, still has the magnificent monu 
ment over three hundred feet high, com 
memorating Stark’s glorious. work, but 
Manchester still has the General, for he 
lies buried in the family lot in beautiful 
Stark Park, on North River road, from 
which point an excellent view of the 
Merrimack Moun 
tain, Joe English and Crochet Moun 


river, Uncanoonuc 
A short distance 
from Stark Park is the site of the old 
Stark home, with its old fashioned well 


tains can be obtained. 


sweep and the original doorstep over 
which Stark trod on that 
morning when the messenger came to in- 
form the General of impending events 
at Bunker Hill, in which Stark and the 
New Hampshire troups were destined 


memorable 


to hold the rail fence and save the Colo- 
mals from utter annihilation. 

In our little journey to Manchester, 
we should not fail to visit Oak Hill and 
the Weston Observatory, beautiful Lake 
Massabesic, the summit of Uncanoonuc 
the Pine 
Island Park, an inland “sea shore” re- 
sort, together other 
watering places and such natural curi- 
osities as Rock Rimmon, the Pulpit. 
Devil’sDen, etc. 

Whether 


Mountain, and in summer 


with numerous 


visitors come from other 
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sections of the United States or from 
foreign countries, the names ‘‘Manches- 
ter’ and “Amoskeag” are synonymous. 
The “Queen City” is rightfully proud of 
the fact that it possesses by far the 
largest cotton textile corporate organiza- 
tion in the world. The inception of the 
husiness dates back to 1803, and now 
manufactures a wide variety of fabrics 
which are known from coast to coast, 
and in many foreign countries. After 
the absorption of the Stark mills, their 
pay roll included more than sixteen 
thousand souls, a good sized city in itself, 
under one corporate roof. 

Textiles and shoe manufacturing have 
run neck and neck for some years in 
New Hampshire, sometimes the value of 
the cotton product would be in excess of 
that of shoes, while in other statistical 
periods boots and shoes went ahead a 
hit in the race. 

Manchester has numerous large shoe 
imanufacturing units and quite a few 
smaller ones. An expert shoe authority, 
nationally known, speaking recently in 
the open forum conducted by the 
Chamber of Commerce, frankly stated 
that Manchester was destined to be one 
of the largest shoe manufacturing cen- 
ters in the world. 

Other industries include such varied 
lines as the manufacture of bobbins, 
braid, brooms, brushes, builders’ finish, 
burial caskets, cabinets, candy, cheese, 
concrete specialities, corrugated contain- 
crs, findings, garments, granite, heels 
(leather and wood), iron castings, knit- 
‘(ing machinery, lasts, looms, machine 
pecialties, mattresses, narrow fabrics, 
ivedles, paper (book), paper boxes, pro- 
ietary medicines, sausages, shoe forms, 
shoe machinery, silk textiles, store fix- 
tures, structural iron, thread, trimmings, 
underwear and woolens. 


There is a very large underwear 
manufacturing establishment here using 
a wide variety of knit goods, rayon and 
other fabrics, 

Here at Manchester is the manufact- 
uring home of the 7-20-4 cigar, in 
its class the largest selling cigar 
in the world. On a trip to:Europe some 
years ago, the writer was an interested 
observer to the following incident, which 
occurred to a member of the party. A 
member from New York, who smoked 
nothing but Manchester-made 7-20-4 
cigars when he could get them, was ac- 
costed by the customs officials for at- 
tempting to take the few remaining 
cigars in a 7-20-4 box across the border 
line without declaring them for duty. 
There was less than half a box left. He 
was obliged to pay the duty and the 
fine for not having paid the duty be- 
fore, total $17.50, but they gave him 
back the cigars, and he said it was worth 
it because he could enjoy them that much 
longer ! 

Manchester is also an insurance cen- 
ter. The New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Co., with a modern building patterned 
after some of the beautiful Palazzo 
Vecchios of Italy, already in control of 
a substantial number of — subsidiary 


organizations, is one of the real live and 


rapidly growing industries of the city, 


managed by men of high character, 
standing and ability, who have spent a 
life time with the organization. Their 
trade-mark, which is a picture of “The 
Old Man of the Mountain” in the Fran- 
conia Notch, and their slogan—‘Sound, 
Solid and Successful,” has for years 
spread New Hampshire ideas and ideals 
throughout the country. 

The New Hampshire Manufacturers’ 
Association has its headquarters at Man- 
chester, giving an _ intensive service 
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covering a wide range of activities for 
the benefit of industries, and not only 
for the benefit of the industries of New 
Hampshire but for the entire common- 
wealth. 

At Governor Smyth’s residence near 
the head of Amoskeag Falls was held 
the last powwow between Passaconaway, 
Chief of the Penacooks, and the Chief- 
tains of the fierce Mohawks, 
Passaconaway had defeated in_ battle, 


whom 


whereby the New Yorkers agreed for- 
ever to stay beyond the Green Mountain 
Ridge and never again molest the New 
England Indians or settlements. This 
agreement was kept to the letter, and the 
Falls of the Amoskeag with their tre- 
mendous became the 
nucleus of industrial Manchester, stead- 


water power 


ily growing into commercial importance. 
HOOKSETT 


“Hooksett Navy Yard” is the name 
long given in jest to the wide expanse of 
the river at this point, where the Mer- 


rimack makes the bend, giving a beauti- 
ful eddy effect which furnishes good 
boating and a good bathing beach. Hook- 
sett Pinnacle is the highest point directly 
on the river between Concord and New- 
buryport. 


The textile mills, for years 
specializing in crash towelings, here are 
among the oldest on the river and are 
situated at the eastern end of the beauti- 
ful Hooksett dam, beyond which are the 
picturesque three bridges, over which 
one starts on a railroad journey up the 
Suncook valley. 

A brick yard which has been in con- 
tinuous operation for over one hundred 
years, granite and rock, mineral deposits 
complete the list of industrial activities. 
Mount St. Academy, a fine 
Catholic Convent and School, is located 
here. 


Mary’s 
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THE SUNCOOK VALLEY 


Before proceeding northward on the 
main line, let us take a side trip up the 
Suncook valley, either by the highway 
or the Suncook Valley R. R. which ends 
at the foothills less than twenty miles 
away. | 

At Suncook, two miles from Hooksett, 
are textile mills and the little village of 
“China,” named after one department of 
the mills. There is also a_ granite 
quarry, a manufacturer of “good wood 
boxes,’ and several concerns making 
narrow webs. 


Ipsom is the poultry center of New 
Hampshire, delighting the darkies (black 
and white) whose appetites whether in 
New England or New York, appreciate 
high grade chicken delicacies. 

Pittsfield is a shoe - manufacturing 
center with a textile mill, wooden box 
plant and a factory making overalls and 
water proof coats for firemen. The 
favorite pastime of the founder of this 
business is to take his own medicine by 
putting on one of his coats and then 
allowing the town or city fire depart 
ment to play the hose on him for a given 
time. Then the coat is opened to show 
its lining dry. They surely do make 
men in New Hampshire 
(Parade) village 
next with an artistic webbing concern, 
and Center Barnstead is soon with us, 
making shoes, wooden or leather heels, 
or tanning the leather as fancy dictates. 
We can go no further by rail, but be- 
yond lies Gilmanton, once the center of 
the bog iron industry with “Iron Works’ 
still a part of one of the village names. 
Desiring to put nothing in the way of 
Pittsburg, New Hampshire retired from 
the field~and the iron works no longer 
exist ! 


and coats! 


Barnstead comes 
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If we return by train we must go back 
to Hooksett, otherwise we take the cross 
state highway over the hills and just be- 
fore reaching the business section of 
Concord, we pass on a smooth table land 
high above the river and level as a bil- 
liard table, the drill grounds of the New 
llampshire National Guard. Here is an- 
other real industry and a live one, too, 
on the occasion of the annual encamp- 
ments. 

Adjoining the drill field and proving 
srounds is the airport. Here Col. Lind- 
bergh landed when he came to New 
Hampshire, and to this point he returned 
when it was impossible to find Portland 
in the fog. From this point, New Hamp- 
shire’s own pilot, Lt. Fogg, went twice 
daily with the mail to Montpelier and 
other stricken areas in Vermont during 
and after the awful floods of November 
3, 4 and 5, 1927. 

A heroic task in the increasing winter 
blasts! From here Lt. Fogg went to the 
assistance of the Trans Atlantic fliers 
on Greefily island, in April, 1928. The 
airport is an industry of increasing im- 
portance to the state. 


CONCORD 


Concord, the Capital city, has an in- 
dustry all its own. On every other year, 
on the odd year by the calendar, the 
State Legislature meets. Hotels, room- 
ing houses and restaurants are full to 
over-flowing, yet Concord never turns 
anyone away for the city is perfectly 
capable of caring for all who come. 
The city has done it for years, and does 
it right well. 

The Great and General Court of New 
Hampshire is the largest representative 
body of its kind in the world. . The 
fathers who founded this commonwealth 
helieved that the representatives of the 


small towns should be heard, and they 
are heard in large numbers from Janu- 
ary to April, inclusive, on each alternat- 
ing year. The New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture has produced many of the nation’s 
statesmen; therefore it is a real live 
industry, of which the city and state may 
justly be proud. ' 

Although there are many groups of 
granite quarriers and granite manu- 
facturers in this state, the largest single 
group is at Concord. Before the days 
of the railroad, granite for the central 
portion of the Quincy Market in Bos- 
ton and for public buildings elsewhere, 
was sent down the river through the 
Merrimack and Middlesex canals. Since 
then Concord granite has graced the 
trimmings or has been the whole thing, 
structurally speaking, in many govern- 
mental and privately owned buildings 
throughout the country. One finds Con- 
cord granite everywhere. The quarries 
on Rattlesnake Hill and the nearby cut- 
ting plants are usually operating to 
capacity. 

Concord was for many years a piano 
manufacturing center, but after the 
death of the proprietors the business 
was merged with others. For a long 
time Concord harnesses went all over 
the world. Most of the leading circuses 
touring the country were proud to have 
their splendid animals encased in Con- 
cord harnesses, and the same concern 
also furnished equipment for the Yel- 
lowstone Park Transportation Co. and 
our. government reserves. The advent 
of the automobile obviated the necessity 
for harness manufacturing along former 
lines, but they still remain in the memory 
as a high grade product, well-known dur- 
ing their time, throughout the civilized 
world. 


In the pioneer days of the West, long 
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before the days of the railroad and after 
its coming, for journeys to points dis- 
tant from railroad transportation, there 
was a call for a strong, heavily built mail 
and passenger coach which could with- 
stand almost any amount of abuse 
through bad roads, not to mention fre- 
quent Indian attacks, and the energies 
Concord 


wagons and coaches, manufactured by 


of four, six or eight horses. 


a concern which had its inception in 
The 


Great West called freely for the product 


1814, already had a_ reputation. 


of this organization, and here in Con- 
cord by this same concern was made the 
original “Deadwood coach” which, after 
its very real and thrilling experiences 
under actual attacks both by Indians and 
highway robbers, went the rounds for 


many years in Buffalo Bill’s exhibition. 


The coach is still extant, as are many 


Concord express wagons and _ other 


horse drawn vehicles. 

Changed conditions, however, bring 
changed manufacturing demands, and 
the same concern, at the plant which has 
served transportation so admirably many 
years, now makes the famous Concord 
Trucks, which are sold throughout the 
country. 

Concord was known to the Indians as 
The spelling of the first 
white settlers correctly interpreted the 
euphonics of the red men. 


“Pennycook.” 


Later it was 
named in English after Count Rumford. 

A large contract printing establish- 
ment taking the early English name 9i 
the community has developed steadily 
into one of the leading concerns of its 
kind in the United States, and now 
prints many of the well-known maga- 
zines which are read throughout the 
country, and are familiar to all who 
browse among the news-stands and book 
stores. The rise of this concern to a 
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point of eminence in its profession is as 
remarkable as it is thoroughly well-de- 
served. 

Concord, the capital, has many state 
institutions of substantial proportions 
which bring both business and visitors vo 
the city. The adjoining town of Boy, 
was the birthplace of Mary Baker Eddy, 
discoverer and founder of Christian Sci- 
ence, and an extensive memorial estab 
lishment now occupies the site of Pleas 
ant View, her home in Concord many 
years. A short distance beyond this is 
St. Paul's School, under Episcopalian 
management, which has graduated many 
men now well-known throughout the 
country. 

There is a large leather belting estab- 
lishment in Concord which has been in 
existence many years and maintains di- 
rect branches in the larger cities of the 
An insulated wire cable fac- 
tory furnishes a connecting link between 
comfort and discomfort to the thanks uf 
motorists throughout the world wh» 
travel in the automobiles for which this 
wire is made. 


country. 


Concord is fortunate in the wide di- 
versity of its industries, as is quickly ev1- 
denced by the perusal of the alphabetical 
list which follows—art calendars, arte- 
sian wells, trucks, 


auto auto 


boxes, brass, brick manufacturing, cabi- 


covers, 


net works, car wheels, chairs, chemists 
(manufacturing), cigars, clothing, elec- 
tric motors, fire hose nozzles, granite 
(quarrying, cutting and polishing), 1- 
surance (Concord is an important home 
insurance center, being the home of acct- 
dent, fire and life insurance companies). 
iron foundry, leather belting, machinery, 
plumbers’ woodwork, silverware, stock 
feed, stove manufacturing, and yarn 
manufacturing. 

The-€apital City is naturally the home 
of the New Hampshire State Chamber of 
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Commerce, always alert for the general 
welfare of the entire commonwealth. 
llere, also, right in the heart of things 
at the corner of Main and Park streets, 
is the office of the New Hampshire Pub- 
licity Bureau, covering efficiently an in- 
finite variety of services for all classes 
of citizens and answering all from out 
of the state and abroad who wish to 
know about New Hampshire. 

“Industrial New Hampshire” acknowl- 
edges its indebtedness and gratitude to 
this board and its secretary for its ef- 
forts in directing business to New 
Hampshire manufacturers, and for the 
very many courtesies and helps to the in- 
dustries of the state. They have also 
heen unceasing in their efforts to direct 
inquiring industries from outside to fac- 
tories or locations within the state. 


PENACOOK 


This trim, picturesque and highly in- 
dustrious village, although geographi- 
cally a part of the city of Concord, is a 
short five miles from the business center 
of the Capital City and deserves special 
mention. Here in two factories are 
manufactured many of those delicate 
electrical measuring instruments and 
other electrical specialties which are so 
necessary in modern machinery, includ- 
ing the automobile, in which electricity 
plays a part. Penacook electrical special- 
ties go all over the country and to other 
realms across the water. Many artisans 
in this village are highly developed in- 
dividuals electrically, as a result of the 
location of these plants at this point. 

since the Pillsbury flour mills of Min- 
neapolis were established by a New 
Hampshire man, it is surely fair play 
that New Hampshire should have a flour 
mill of its own. It has at Penacook, the 
flour and feed mills at this point which 
Were first operated in 1857, turning out 


high grade products, the mills having 
daily capacity of 500 barrels. 

Here at Penacook, beginning in 1835 
and continuing until recent years, were 
made famous Concord axles, which went 
into many horse-drawn vehicles of all 
kinds throughout the country, and are 
even today well-known in Australia, 
where many of them were sold. 

Other industries at this point include 
woolen and worsted goods, hosiery, 
woolen carding, yarns, and an excellent 
line of builders’ finish, which is sold all 
over New England. 


DustTIN ISLAND 


Out of the state buyers visiting Pena- 
cook factories should not fail to take the 
half-mile walk or ride from Penacook 
Square to Dustin Island. Here a monu- 
ment commemorates the heroic deed of 
Hannah Dustin, whose “industry’’ on a 
certain occasion is well worthy of re- 
counting at this time. 

March 15, 1697, Mrs. Dustin was 
with her nurse, Mary Neff, and a ten 
days’ old infant in her home at Haver- 
hill, Mass. The husband and seven chil- 
dren were in the field. The Indians 
were heard coming. Hannah called to 
her husband, who was coming to the 
rescue, to escape with the seven. It was 
better to save eight lives than three; all 
could not be saved. 

The eight escaped to safety. The In- 
dians immediately took the life of the 
babe and compelled the two women to 
march without shoes in the wet snow 
fifteen consecutive days until they 
reached the island, where there were 
other Indians and a captured English 
boy who had been kept with them three 
years. 

Learning that they would be obliged 
the next day to run the gauntlet, which 
would mean almost certain death, taking 
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the boy into her confidence, Mrs. Dustin 
arose shortly after midnight, March 30, 
and with tomahawks all the Indians 
were dispatched save a squaw and a 
papoose, who escaped. 

It was necessary to scalp all of the fal- 
len Indians for evidence at Boston. This 
was done, all the canoes but one scuttled, 
and the three made their way to Haver- 
hill, where they were received with great 
joy, and later received special monetary 
grants from the Provincial Government 
at Boston. 


PASSACONAWAY 


At Penacook, also, was the home of 
the strongest and most renowned char- 
acter among the New Hampshire Indi- 
ans, Passaconaway, the bashaba or 


emperor of the twenty-four federated 
tribes, beginning with the Winnipesau- 
kees of New Hampshire and running 
down to the Narragansetts of Rhode 
Island. 

It was here that he reigned as chief of 
his home tribe, the Penacooks ; here that 
the early government granted him some 
land (his own land by the way), but 
made him pay for the surveying of it. 
It was from Penacook that on the 19th 
of September, 1677, the last of the New 
Hampshire Indians, a little over one hun- 
dred, made the long trail northward and 
joined the St. Francis tribe in Canada. 

It was from Dustin Island that Passa- 
conaway himself, then well beyond one 
hundred years of age, according to the 
legend on that memorable February 
morn, was called to the wolf sled ride, 
which took him swiftly over the frozen 
wastes of river, field and lake to the 
summit of Agidocook (Mt. Washing- 
ton), and from thdnce he was received 
by the Great White Spirit into the realm 
celestial. 

Verily, Indian lore, history and in- 
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dustry are strangely yet closely inter- 
mingled in the thriving village of 
Penacook ! 

BoscawEN 

Up the hill from Penacook we imme 
diately pass on the right the old Bonney 
Tavern, built in 1787, and soon enter the 
village of Boscawen (Plains). Not an 
Indian name, but called after Lord Bos- 
cawen, this town is rich in history. Note 
the many bronze tablets on the main 
street indicating the birthplace of Gen. 
John A. Dix, who sent the ringing mes- 
sage to the commander at New Orleans- 
“If any man attempts to haul down the 
American flag, shoot him on the spot”’- 
the house where Daniel Webster firs: 
practiced law, and other historic spots. 

We are now on King street. Queen 
street goes up over the hill, but along 
King street have marched at different 
periods the Indians, French, British an: 
Colonials. Boscawen has produced more 
notables than any_other town of its size 
in the state. 

At the end of the street we descend 
into what has been known for years as 
“The Valley of Industry.” Here, since 
the early days, right where the highway 
crosses the brook, there has been from 
one to five diminutive factories making 
barrels, cooperage stock, chair stock or 
butter packages. One comes upon it s0 
suddenly from the higher tablelands that 
the hum of the saws and resonance otf 
the hammers strike an immediate and re- 
sponsive chord in the heart of the 
visitor. 

Right here was born Dr. George 
Howard Malcolm Rowe, for many years 
the well-beloved and well-known super- 
intendent of the Boston City hospital. 
The Rowe family was much in evidence 
in Boscawen in the old days, as an ex- 
amination of the cemetery monumen's 
will show. 
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North Boscawen is next, with a rail- 
road station named Gerrish. Here the 
local industry consists in the Merrimack 
County Farm buildings, well managed 
and well kept. After this the New 
Hampshire Orphans’ Home, near an- 
other estate occupied for a time by Web- 
ster. We are now within the corporate 
limits of the city of Franklin. 

FRANKLIN 


Before we drive through the under- 
pass we have seen on the left a sign 
indicating a mountain road going west- 
erly to the birthplace of Daniel Webster, 
two and three-fourths miles. This place 
is now owned by the state and is well 
worth the brief side trip to this very his- 
toric spot, where, January 18, 1782, the 
vreat statesman first saw the light of day. 
The original house is well-kept and vis- 
itors are shown every courtesy, and just 
think that when Daniel’s father went 
there, it was the last house between Bos- 
cawen and Canada! Such was the 
pioneer spirit! 

Franklin specializes in a few things 
that they may be made exceptionally 
well. Needles and knitting machinery 
are made for sale throughout the nation 
and shipped to many foreign countries. 
There are also important units in tex- 
tiles and paper manufacturing. A plant 
making hack saws, another producing 
piston rings, and still another manufac- 
uring paper ruling machinery, some of 
which is shipped to England and Canada. 

Franklin boasts the largest single fac- 
ory unit in America making wool ho- 
iery, foundaries for making iron, brass, 

ronze and aluminum castings, together 
ith other industries devoted to wood, 


metal, cloth and leather specialties. 


Tue MERRIMACK 


The Merrimack (river of swift and 


broken waters), was discovered by Sam- 


uel De Champlain, July 17, 1605, when 
the noted explorer sailed up its mouth 
three miles from its entrance to the sea 
at Newburyport, Mass. Right here is 
opportunity to correct a popular mis- 
conception that it rises on Mt. Washing- 
ton. This is in no sense true. In Frank- 
lin they say that “The Merrimack rises 
back of Warren. Daniell’s barn,” for back 
of the Daniell estate thé Merrimack 
starts a strong, forceful and full-fledged 
river by the coming together of the Win- 
nipesaukee, originating in the lake which 
bears its name, 504 feet above sea level, 
and the Pemigewasset, into which the 
waters of Newfound Lake ( Pasquaney) 
flow, while the Pemigewasset itself rises 
high in the mountains of the Franconia 
Notch. Thus none of the drainage from 
Mt. Washington enters the Merrimack. 
The city of Franklin gives it birth, and 
it flows a total of 117 miles, turning 
more textile spindles than any other river 
in the world. 

First surveyed in 1638 by John Gard- 
ner, it now supports, after a development 


of less than three hundred years, a popu- 


lation of considerably over a million 
people in the towns and cities immedi- 
ately adjacent to its banks. The songs 
of the poet and the hum of industry 
have succeeded the many fishing scenes 
and powwows for which it was favored 
by the red man, but it still serves hu- 
manity nobly as it will for ages to come. 


FRIENDLY RIVALS 


At Franklin, the parting of the ways, 
two distinct groups of forward-looking 
towns vie with each other in a most cor- 
dial invitation to the visitor to come their 
way. Hill, Bristol and Bridgewater say 
“Go north by our way; it saves you six- 
Tilton, Laconia, Meredith 
and Ashland respond: “Ours is_ the 


teen miles.” 


scenic route; it is worth sixteen miles 
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more.” Hill, Bristol and Bridgewater 
retort: “No better scenery anywhere 
than the lower Pemigewasset winding 
through the hills, and the incomparable 
Newiound Lake.” Tilton, Laconia, 
Meredith and Ashland come back with: 
“We are four and the lakes are more— 
Winnisquam, Opechee, Paugus, Winni- 
pesaukee, Waukewan, Little Squam, Big 
Squam, or call them both Asquam.” 

It has been freely quoted in various 
connections that cannot have his 
cake and eat it, too, but this does not 
apply to New Hampshire. 
rather than sacrifice either the cake or 
the eating we will be friendly to both 
the rival routes so eloquently delineated 
by the various signboards at Franklin, 
and will go straight ahead to Hill, where 
we find a needle factory, a wood-turning 
shop, and a concern making high grade 
glaziers’ tools and other specialties which 
are well-known throughout the country. 


one 


Therefore, 


To the left before we cross the bridge, 
bear to the right and ascend a well- 
graded hill that makes most folks won- 
der whether it can be made on high or 
not (but the hill soon decides that), is 


“Profile Falls.” This is not the Old Man 
of the Mountain, but a good profile 
nevertheless, and was brought to light 
by a New Hampshire manufacturer who 
felt it well worth preserving. 

Bristol is the end of the railroad at 
this point. Walk from the railroad sta- 
tion to the upper square and you will see 
why. Bristol has the highest fall from 
lake to river of any place in the state. 
No wonder the wheels turn merrily all 
along the two and a half-mile drop. Bris- 
tol was the home of the war Governor 
Berry of New Hampshire, and has pro- 
duced many notables. 

Bristol is the outlet for the academy 
town of New Hampton. It was here 
that Uncle Levi Carter lived to be about 
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one hundred years old and had twenty- 
one children, many of whom made their 
mark in the world. Verily, Daniel Web- 
ster was right when he said “New 
Hampshire makes men!” 

Bristol has a well-ordered textile mill, 
has several varieties of woodworking 
establishments, including wood heels and 
pickersticks, manufactures mica, and has 
a crutch factory whose product aids suf- 
fering humanity in this and foreign 
countries in a very utilitarian way. Bris- 
tol as a business center for the ever-in- 
creasing population of the Newfound 
Lake region, regards the lake business as 
an industry peculiarly its own. 

While at Bristol we of course take 
the trip around the lake and then return 
to Franklin to treat the friendly rivals 
just alike and reap the reward which 
such equanimity and poise always brings. 
We cross the Pemigewasset through a 
famous covered bridge which was re- 
ported in the press as having been swept 
away in the floods of November, 1927, 
but which was afterwards found never 
to have moved a hair’s breadth. 

Warren Daniell’s barn (estate) is on 
the right, and we are therefore only a 
few rods from where the Merrimack is 
every second born anew as quietly and as 
quickly as its constituent streams cease. 
Across the Winnipesaukee, just this 
side the main business section of Frank- 
lin, and again crossing the same stream 
at the other end of the trading center 
up a steep hill which all good cars make 
in high, and away three miles to Tilton. 


TILTON AND BELMONT 


Tilton itself “AA” under the 
slogan “Active and Attractive—That'’s 
Tilton!’ Well beloved by the Indians 
it has statues of the red man and the 
sprightly animals that he loved, at differ- 
ent points in the village. High up abov: 
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ihe town, but visible from both railroad 
train and main highway, is the Tilton 
Arch 
from the Champs Elysees, transferred to 





a triumphal arch from Rome, or 


a beautiful town in New Hampshire. 
The non-commercial industries here con- 
sist of Tilton School and the New 
Hampshire Soldiers’ Home. 

Tilton really is active as well as at- 
tractive. Here are made several lines 
of woolen goods, hosiery, box shooks 
and lumber, house dresses, optical lenses, 
endless canvas belts, insulated wire and 
cable. Tilton is a railroad center in tab- 
loid. North and south goes the main line, 
White Mountain division, four miles 
west it connects with the White River 
line through Franklin, but six miles away 
at the end of a branch line is Belmont 
in the hills, with a vigorous hosiery mill, 
some smaller hosiery units and wood- 
\\ orking. 

Back the six miles to Tilton for the 
purpose of making the main line of prog- 
ress continuous, although we could have 
gone on from Belmont had we wished, 
passing East Tilton, we reach Winni- 
syuam (laughing waters). In a general 
way this lake is like an hour glass, and 
\e cross it on the main highway, over a 
gracefully curved bridge, to Winnisquam 
village and railroad station, the bridge 
being at the point corresponding with 
he narrow neck of the hour glass. 

in summer the industry of the lake 1s 
lishing and boating—in winter it is fish- 
ing through the ice and logging across 

Many hundreds of little fish houses 
dot the ice in winter, while on Winnipe- 
suukee there are several thousand of 

m during the height of the fishing 
seison. Occasionally the ice breaks up 
‘ore the houses are drawn off, but 
e\on then they are nearly always rescued. 
Your lake fisherman is resourceful and 
knows how. 
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City oF THE LAKES 

Laconia could well adopt the title of 
the poem of our childhood days—‘*We 
Are Three,” for it consists of that por- 
tion served by the Laconia postoffice, 
together with Lakepoit, two miles away, 
with a postoffice and business commun- 
ity of its own, although to the layman 
the dividing line, if there is any, is not 
discernible. Four miles further north 
is the Weirs, given over wholly to the 
industries that surround a summer resort 
of a sizable nature. Industrially let us 
treat Laconia and Lakeport as one, since 
Lakeport is one of the city wards of La- 
conia, whose business alphabetically 
reads as follows—aluminum castings, 
automatic fire sprinklers, boats, bottled 
beverages, brass castings, crutches, gray 
iron castings, grist mill products, hosiery, 
knitting machine needles, knitting ma- 
chine parts, malleable iron castings, 
paper boxes, railroad cars, sweater 
cloth, tennis racquets, toy building logs, 
wood hospital accessories. 

Laconia has long been known as a 
knitting machine and needle manufac- 
turing center, both products being made 
for sale across the water as well as 
throughout the United States. Street 
railway cars, freight cars and_passen- 
ger coaches have long borne the name 
“Laconia.” Beginning early in 1928, 
this well-equipped concern has added a 
line of outboard motor speed boats, a 
perfectly natural development of the 
business since there are thousands of 
boats used on New Hampshire lakes, 
rivers and in the ocean harbors. It is, 
therefore, now possible for all to travel 
in Laconian comfort and bliss, whether 
they go by passenger coach or freight 
car, street car, bus or motor boat. 

Going north from Lakeport to the 
third postoffice of the “We Are Three” 
within the city of Laconia, the traveler 
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either by rail or highway passes along 
Lake Paugus, named after a famous In- 
dian chieftain, until the Weirs 's 
reached, where one gets his first view of 
Lake Winnipesaukee (Lake of the Smil- 
ing Waters), the second largest fresh 
water lake wholly within the territorial 
bounds of the United States of America. 
Its magnificient expanse of silver, green, 
blue, purple and gold, depending upon 
the time of day, with the lights and shad- 
ows being exceeded in acreage under the 
designation given, only by Lake Okecho- 
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bee in Florida. The Weirs in the Indian 
tongue was “Arquedahkenesh,” (Th: 
Place of Plenty and Easy Fishing). 
From this point twice daily the steamer 
Mount Washington makes a sixty-milc 
trip around the lake, while the auto trip 
entirely around the lake is 110 miles in 
length. Majestic Lake Winnipesaukee 
with its numerous public and _institu- 
tional camps and thousands of summer 
camps, constitutes a seasonable industry 
of which New Hampshire may well be 
proud. 


(To Be CoNTINUED) 


Evening Near Ragged Mountain 


JOSEPH HOOD BARNES 


The unwheeled tip-cart blocks the warped barndoor, 
The rusty plow lies on the grass-grown wall, 
The rafter shadows on the canting floor 
Show slanting light from Ragged’s spruces tall. 


The old gate’s rusty, long-unlifted latch 
Clicks loud where silence many years has been. 
From bough-scraped house the stranger seems to catch 
An evening echo of past life within. 


An aspen quivers on the quiet air, 
The valley darkens past the slope, and soon 

A thread of curling marsh-mist seems to bear 
Earth’s peaceful message to the crescent moon. 


The narrow woodroad up the hill is dim 

As memory of the lives whose need it met. 
The early night wind stirring the fir limb 

Is faint in hope but loud in its regret. 


The last light fades along the western sky, 
The ridges die in shadow one by one. 

The east’s glow, too, has passed, and by and by 
The first pale star announces day is done. 





Representative Women of New Hampshire. 


Lilian Carpenter Streeter 


H. H. METCALF 


HILE more men and women 
from New Hampshire, in pro- 
portion to population, than 


from any other state, have won distinc- 
tion in various fields of activity in the 
country at large, whether in public ser- 
vice or professional, educational, indus- 
trial or business life, some who have re- 
mained in the old home state have made 
a record for worth-while achievement 
comparable with anything accomplished 
by those who have gone abroad. Among 
New Hampshire women of distinction in 
the line of human service Lit1aAn Car- 
PENTER STREETER holds high place. 

Born in Bath, N. H., July 22, 1854, 
she came to womanhood in an era when 
great progressive movements for the bet- 
terment and uplift of humanity were 
having their inception, and their appeal 
found response in her heart and mind, 
as shown by ready and efficient action. 
She came of parentage presaging char- 
acter and ability of high order, being the 
daughter of the Hon. Alonzo P. and 
ulia R. (Goodall) Carpenter. Her 
father was one of the remarkable array 
} lawyers contributed to New Hamp- 
hire by the state of Vermont, including 
uch men as Harry Hibbard, Edmund 
burke, Jacob Benton, Harry and George 

Bingham, William L. Foster, Albert 
Wait, Ossian Ray and Henry B. 
\therton, followed by the Mitchells, 
micks, Charles F. Stone and others, 
luding him who later became her hus- 
nd. For years Judge Carpenter was 
mong the leaders of the Grafton County 
bar, one of the ablest and most brilliant 


in the state, and was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Bench in 1881, and 
succeeded the late Charles Doe as chief 
justice April 1, 1896, continuing until his 
own decease, May 21, 1898. He was 
born in Waterford, Vt., January 28, 
1829. Julia R. Goodall, her mother, was 
a daughter of Ira Goodall, a prominent 
lawyer of Bath, with whom, as well as 
with former Chief Justice Andrew L. 
Woods, Judge Carpenter had studied 
law. Rev. David Goodall, the first min- 
ister of Littleton, who organized the 
Congregational Church in that town 125 
years ago, was the father of Ira Goodall 
and Mrs. Streeter’s great-grandfather. 
Mrs. Streeter was educated by private 
teachers and at the famous St. Johns- 
bury, Vt.. Academy, but must have 
profited much from close association 
with her father, who was accounted the 
best classical scholar who ever sat 
upon the bench of the New Hamp- 
shire Supreme Court. On November 
14, 1877, she was united in marriage 


‘with Frank Sherwin Streeter, who 


had been a student at law in her 
father’s office at Bath. He was one year 
her senior, having been born at East 
Charleston, Vt., August 5, 1853. He 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1874, was 
admitted to the bar in 1877; practised 
for a few months in Orford, and then 
removed to Concord, where he _ rose 
rapidly in his profession, and, after a 
brilliant and successful career, departed 
this life December 12, 1922. He had 
served as President of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1902, as a member of the 

















LILLIAN CARPFNTER STREETER 








international Boundary Commission, and 
for thirty years as a trustee of Dart- 
mouth College, which institution, in 1913, 
conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. 

In the social life of Concord, where 
her home has been for a full half cen- 
tury, Mrs. Streeter has long been a con- 
spicuous figure, and this not on account 
of her husband’s prominence and _ suc- 
cess, but because of her own individual- 
iiy and personal interest in everything 
pertaining to the welfare of society, ‘n 
educational, religious and charitable 
work, and in organized effort for social 
improvement and progress. 

lt was on March 21, 1893, that the 
Concord Woman’s Club, the first de- 
partmental club in the state, was organ- 
ized, with Mrs. Streeter as president— 
most fittingly so as it was entirely 
through her persistent efforts that the 
club was established. In an article in 
the GRANITE MontTHLy for June of that 
year, Mrs. Mary P. Woodworth, a mem- 
ber of the club, and New Hampshire’s 
lirst graduate from Vassar College, said: 
“The formation of our Concord Wo- 
man’s Club is a marked example of the 
power that emanated from the steadfast 
faith of one individual, and it is to Mrs. 
Lilian Carpenter Streeter that we are 
indebted for this new source of pleasure 
and profit.’ Her interest in this club 
has ever continued, and it was not long 
alter its organization that she was chiefly 
instrumental in the formation of the New 
Hampshire Federation of Women’s 
lubs of which she was also the first 
president, and has since been known as 
“rounder and Honorary Life Presi- 
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was also in 1893 that Mrs. Streeter, 
he instance of Edward Everett Hale 
the New England Conference of 
Correction, 


() 


Charities and 


visited the 


REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 
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almshouses of the state with a view to 
ascertaining the general conditions af- 
fecting children of the state, and re- 
ported to that Conference the result of 
her investigations. 

In 1903 she was actively instrumental 
in the formation of the Concord Charity 
Organization, as it was then called, but 
now known as the Family Welfare So- 
ciety, which has done great work in aid 
of the poor and needy people of the 
city. She served as vice president of 
this organization till 1910. In June, 
1909, she represented New Hampshire 
at the Conference on Dependent Children 
called by President Roosevelt and held 
in the White House at Washington. She 
was also interested in the organization of 
the Concord District Nursing Associa- 
tion, which she served as secretary and 
subsequently as president, being after- 
ward made honorary president. 

She was made chairman of an Unpaid 
Children’s Commission, provided for by 
the legislature of 1913, and made a thor- 
ough and exhaustive study of the con- 
dition of dependent children throughout 
the state, reporting to the Legislature 
and recommending the enactment of 4 
measure providing for state care of such 
children. A bill to that effect was intro- 
duced and passed in the House, but was 
killed in the Senate, which has been the 
graveyard of many beneficent measures 
all through the years. 

Perhaps her most important service m 
the line of philanthropic work was that 
in connection with the establishment of 
the State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tion in 1895, in which movement she had 
been interested from the start. A meas- 
ure providing for the establishment of 
the board had been introduced and 
passed in the House but was held up in 
committee in the Senate, and an adverse 
report was about to be presented. The 
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proponents of the bill were granted a 
final hearing, however, and upon short 
notice of the inability of Mrs. Isaac N. 
Blodgett of Franklin, the author and 
most active promoter of the measure, 
who was expected to speak in its behalf, 
to attend the hearing, Mrs. Streeter ap- 
peared in her place and made such an 
effective argument in its favor that the 
committee reversed its decision unani- 
favorably, the bill 
passed, and the Board which has done 


mously, reported 
splendid work for suffering humanity in 
the state of New Hampshire for the last 
third of a century, became an established 
institution. Mrs. Streeter was properly 
offered a position on the Board but felt 
obliged to decline on account of the pres- 
sure of other duties at the time and her 
mother, Mrs. Julia R. Carpenter, a born 
philanthropist, was appointed in her 
Upon her mother’s death, in 1899, 
she succeeded her and was made Secre- 
tary of the Board, serving till 1901, when 
she was made Chairman, and held the 
office for ten years. 


stead. 


Since her withdrawal, in large meas- 
ure, with advancing years, from social 
activity and organization work, Mrs. 
Streeter has devoted much attention to 
the cultivation of flowers and has made 
of the extensive garden attached to her 
home at 234 North Main street, Con- 
cord, what has come to be known as one 
of the most attractive gardens in this 
state, the same being opened to the pub- 
lic on many days in the height of the 
season, and visited by hundreds of ad- 
miring citizens and many from outside 
the city limits. She has done much to 
encourage others in the development of 
a taste for gardening, and rendered prac- 
tical aid in carrying out work in this line. 
In discussing this subject her manner of 


speech is no less earnest and convincing 
than when she has been supporting the 
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great philanthropic measures to whose 
success her earlier life was devoted. 

Mrs. Streeter is a member of Rum- 
ford Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, of Concord, and of the 
New Hampshire Society, of Colonial 
Dames, of which she was state treas- 
urer from 1914 to 1923, and was also 
national registrar from 1923 to 1925. 
She is a member of the Shakespeare 
Club of Concord (president), and of 
the Concord Friendly Club. She is a 
member at large of the Garden Club of 
America; honorary vice president »/ 
the Monadnock Garden Club and a mem 
ber of the Chilton and Mayflower Clubs 
of Boston. 

In religion she is a communicant of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 1 
devoted member of St. Paul’s Church of 
Concord, interested in all its activities. 
She is a member of the Social Service 
Commission of the New Hampshire Dio- 
cese, and when the Provincial Synod of 
New England was established in Octo- 
ber, 1913, she was made a member—the 
only woman on the board. 

Although an active opponent of wo- 
man suffrage while the question was ‘n 
issue, she has been more faithful to her 
duties as a citizen since the enfranchise- 
ment of her sex than some ardent sut- 
fragists have been. In politics she is a 
Progressive Republican, of the type oi 
the late Theodore Roosevelt and John 
G. Winant. 

At the “Commencement” in June, 
1920, the New Hampshire State College 
(now the University of New Hamp- 
shire), conferred upon Mrs. Streeter the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts, 10 
conferring which President Hetzel said: 


First President of the Concord 
Woman’s Club; Founder, First 
President and Honorary President 
of the New Hampshire Federation 
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of Women’s Clubs; Chairman of the 
Children’s Commission; interested 
in innumerable enterprises; yener- 
ous in sympathies; tactful but per- 
sistent in social reforms; wise in 
counsel, loyal always to the tra- 
ditions of Puritan idealism; in the 
spirit of your gifted father a ser- 
vant of the public good; in recog- 
nition of your generous and valu- 
able public service to mankind, the 
faculty and trustees of your state 
college take pleasure in conferring 
upon you the honorary degree of 


MASTER OF ARTS 


with all the rights, privileges and 
honor attaching thereto. 


Mrs. Streeter has a daughter and son. 
The daughter, Julia, graduated from 
l}ryn Mawr in 1900, and married Henry 
Gardner, then of Salem, Mass. They 


have four children—Rosamond Gillis, 
now a junior at Bryn Mawr; Henry, 
Jr., who enters college next autumn; 
Henry Goodall and Frank Streeter. The 
son, Thomas Winthrop, graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1904, and from the Har- 
vard Law School in 1907. He now re- 
sides in New York, wheré he is chair- 
man of the board of the Sims Petroleum 
Company and director of many corpora- 
tions. He married Ruth Cheney, a 
granddaughter of B. P. Cheney, who 
founded Cheney’s Express, the basis of 
the present American Railway Express. 
They have four young children—Frank 
Streeter, 2d, Henry L. Thomas Win- 
throp, Jr., and Lilian Carpenter, the eld- 
est ten years of age. It is needless to 
say that Mrs. Streeter takes special pride 
and comfort in her interesting grand- 
children. 


Sentimental Dialogue 


RICHARD V. JOHNSON 


“Why should I give all his dear things away?” 


“You have no need for them ; somebody may. 


I know five children who go cold today.” 


“Often he rubbed his soft glove on my arm; 


Often I soothed his most childish alarm.” 


“Why keep his clothes, my dear? Come, now, be calm.’ 


“T have undressed him and put him to bed; 
I have kissed him at night on the top of his head.” 


“You will keep all his things?” 


“Till the day I am dead!” 
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Editorial 


New Hampshire’s Motor Vehicle 
Commissioner, John F. Griffin, is not 
only a capable and efficient official, he is 
modest and unassuming in the discharge 
of his duties, rarely seeking the medium 
of the newspapers to give expression to 
his opinions. That he is also “hard 
boiled” when it comes down to brass 
tacks in dealing with offenders of the 
motor laws is, too, quite a well known 
fact. So, when Mr. Griffin does speak 
In a recent inter- 


he says something. 


view he scored the practice of “cutting © 


out of line” as indefensible and thereby 
won many plaudits of praise from law- 
observing motorists. Some day, soon, 
something must and will be done to curb 
motorists who are not content to await 
their turn in passing slow going autos. 
Admitting that it is quite all right to pass 
machines whose drivers are loath to 
exceed a speed limit of more than 
twenty-five miles, the contention that 
each driver in the line behind should 
await his turn in passing, properly and 
safely, is founded on plain common 
sense, and if our Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioner is not now fully clothed with 
the lawful authority to kill this menace 
before it kills us, then authority should 
be granted him at the earliest opportun- 
ity. New Hampshire motorists are be- 
coming weary of being crowded off the 
highway by drivers who are trying to 


gain a few feet. To watch traffic flow 
by on a week-end one can be impelled to 
think that the insane asylums are being 
moved and the incurables are driving. 


The first step in the plan. to export 
power from New Hampshire on a 
gigantic scale was taken when the Pub- 
lic Service Commission granted author- 
ity to the electric power interests to sell 
the surplus power from the new enter- 
prise at Littleton, outside the state, it 
having been shown that more power will 
be developed than required by our own 
industries. Upon the surface the provi- 
sions of this law reads very prettily, but 
there is something under the surface 
that needs attention. If our industries 
are bought up and the plants dismantled, 
then a surplus can be created almost any- 
where in the state. If the Amoskeag 
properties at Manchester are bought by 
the power trust interests, under what- 
ever corporate name, the mills 
closed, then the surplus of electric 
energy at this big enterprise can be sold 
outside the state. New Hampshire will 
welcome the development of its water 
power sites for the use of New Hamp- 
shire industries and people, but when 
New Hampshire awakens to the fact 
that its power sites are developed for the 
purpose of helping its competitors in 
other states to operate more cheaply, 
then, well, then it may be too late to do 
anything about it. 


and 
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MRS. WILL B. HOWE 


Ida May Howe, born in Bridgewater, 
Nova Scotia, February 15, 1864; died at 
Berkeley, California, June 28, 1928. 

She was the daughter of James and 
Elizabeth (Waterman) Starrett and 
married Will B. Howe, city engineer of 
Concord, N. H., January 22, 1889, re- 
siding with him in that city until his de- 
cease April 1, 1922, and later removing 
to California. 

While in Concord Mrs. Howe was ac- 
tive and prominent in various patriotic 
and social organizations. She was a 
charter member of Rumford Chapter, 
[). A. R., and served as its regent, and 
also as regent of the state society. She 
was a member of the Concord Woman's 
Club, the Society of Colonial Dames, and 
of the Daughters of Patriots and Foun- 
ders of America, and was also a member 
of the executive board of the Concord 
Chapter of the American Red Cross, and 
served on various committees during the 
World War. 

In California, where she removed in 
1922, she resided with her daughter, 
Miss Myrna Howe, supervisor of health 
education in elementary and junior high 
schools, San Francisco, who is the only 
survivor of the family. 


DANIEL C. WOODMAN 


daniel C. Woodman, born in Laconia, 
ugust 8, 1859; died at Whitefield, July 
lb, 1928, 
‘le was son of Daniel C. and Betsy L. 
\\codman, and was educated in the pub- 
schools and New Hampton Institute, 
sriduating from the commercial depart- 
nt of the latter in 1879, and then 
ering the employ of A. P. Fitch of 


New Hampshire Necrology 


Concord, with whom, and later with 
C. H. Martin, he was engaged in the 
drug business for several years. On 
account of health he then engaged 
for a time in the building business with 
A. C. Ferrin, but, four years later, 
bought a half interest in the C. H. Mar- 
tin store and returned to his occupation 
as a druggist, later acquiring the entire 
business. He sold out in 1908 and re- 
moved to Whitefield, where he conducted 
a drug store until 1913, when he retired 
and moved to Manchester, engaging the 
next year in the real estate and insurance 
business, in which he was active up io 
the time of his death, which occurred 
suddenly from heart failure while on u 
visit to Whitefield. 

He was a Republican in politics and 
while in Concord served two years on 
the Board of Aldermen and four years 
as an assessor. In Manchester he was 
an active member of the Real Estate 
Board. He was prominent in Masonry, 
a Knight Templar and Shriner, and a 
member of St. John’s Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
of Whitefield. He is survived by a widow 
and one daughter, Miss Lena Woodman. 


WILLIAM H. FOSTER 


William Hamilton Foster, born in 
Concord, August 27, 1861; died there, 
July 19, 1928. 

He was the son of Judge William L. 
and Clara B. (Perkins) Foster, and 
eighth in descent from John Foster, an 
early settler of Salem, Mass. He gradu- 
ated from St. Paul’s School in 1883, and 
immediately became a master in that in- 
stitution, continuing till 1911, when he 
was made vice rector, which position he 
held until death. He received the honor- 
ary degree of A. M. from Dartmouth 
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College in 1885. 
palian in religion and a Republican in 
politics; a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, the Society of 
Colonial Wars and the Wonolancet Club 
of Concord. 

He is survived by his wife, who was 
Alvira E. Gordon, daughter of Nathaniel 
Gordon of Exeter, and a daughter, Har- 


He was an Episco- 


riett Evelyn, wife of Frederick M. Gard- 
iner of Philadelphia. 


KIRK D. PIERCE 


Kirk Dearborn Pierce, born in Hills- 
boro, August 11, 1845; died there, July 
23, 1928. 

He was the son of Col. Henry D. and 
Susan (Tuttle) Pierce, and was educated 
in the public schools and Boscawen 


Academy. He studied law and engaged 


in practice in company with his brother, 


Frank H., a graduate of Princeton, who 
was later U. S. consul at Matanzas. 
Their office was at Hillsboro Lower Vil- 
lage, but after his brother’s appointment 
as consul he removed his office to Hills- 
boro Bridge, where he continued in prac- 
tice until his retirement about ten years 
ago. He was the last male descendant 
of the family of Gov. Benjamin Pierce 
and a nephew of President Franklin 
Pierce. 

February 19, 1879, he married Mary 
A. Collins, who died in 1910, leaving two 
daughters, Susan Hamilton and Mary 
Kirk, who resided with him. 


EDWIN M. HEARD 


Edwin M. Heard, born in Sandwich, 
December 17, 1853; died at his summer 
home there, July 26, 1928. 

He was the son of the late William A. 
and Ann (Marston) Heard, thus repre- 
senting two of the most prominent old 
families of Carroll County, his father 
having served as clerk of the court 
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for that county for many years. He was 
educated in the town schools and Tilton 
Seminary, and engaged for many years 
in general trade in Sandwich as well as 
insurance, but some years ago removed 
to Laconia, where he enlarged his insur- 
ance and banking business. He was a 
trustee and treasurer of the Methodist 
Church at Sandwich, where he kept a 
summer home, and prominent in Ma 
sonry. Politically he was a Democrat. 

In 1878 he married Nellie L. Barker, 
who survives, with one son, Howard i}. 
Arthur M. Heard of the Amoskeayg 
Bank, Manchester, is a brother of the 
deceased. 


CHARLES G. WALDRON 


Charles G. Waldron, born in Dover, 
June 29, 1879; died there, July 27, 1928. 

He was a son of the late Frank P. and 
Katherine (Moue) Waldron, was edu- 
cated in the public schools and served 
seven years in a local newspaper office. 
In 1901 he enlisted in the U. S. Coast 
Artillery and served three years, attain- 
ing the rank of sergeant. 

In 1904 he entered the employ of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad as a fireman. 
After his promotion to engineer he 
served in both the freight and passenger 
departments. In 1921 he was made 
engine house foreman at Portsmouth. In 
1924 he was transferred to the round- 
house in Dover as foreman, which po- 
sition he filled until his death. 

Though a staunch Democrat, he was 
elected representative to the Legislature 
in 1918 in Ward 1, a Republican strong- 
hold. Several times before he 
elected mayor in 1921, he had been the 
party’s nominee for mayor. He was the 
only Democrat ever twice re-elected as 
mayor of this Republican city. 

He was a past exalted ruler of Dover 
Lodge of Elks. He was also a member 
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of Moses Paul Lodge of Masons, United 
Spanish War Veterans’ Association and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engin- 
eers and Firemen. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Ethel 
G. Waldron; a daughter, Margaret F., 
and a son, George F. 


EDWARD G. LEACH 


Edward G. Leach, born in Meredith, 
January 28, 1849; died in Franklin, July 
30, 1928. 

He was the son of Levi and Susan 
(Sanborn) Leach. He prepared for col- 
lege at Tilton Seminary and graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1871. Removing to 
Franklin he taught for a time in the old 
l‘ranklin Academy, and later studied law 
with Barnard & Sanborn for three years 
when he was admitted to the bar and 
commenced practice in Franklin, which 
he continued successfully through life. 

Politically he was a Republican. He 
was the first city solicitor of Franklin 
and held the office many years at differ- 

nt times, and was solicitor for Merri- 
mack County from 1880 to 1884. He 
vas a member of the New Hampshire 
liouse of Representatives in 1893 and 
1895, and of the State Senate in 1907, 
and of the Executive Council in 1905-6. 
in 1918 and 1919 he was mayor of 
Franklin. 

\Ir. Leach was active in the organiza- 

1 of the Manufacturers and Mer- 

hants Mutual Insurance Company in 
I8S4 and was its president at the time of 
his death. He also promoted the organ- 

tion of the Franklin Building and 
in Association, of which he was presi- 

t, and was a leader in various public 

rprises. He was a leading member 
‘| officer of the Unitarian Church of 

nklin, and a Knight Templar Mason. 

December 24, 1874, he married 

es A. Robinson of Boston, who sur- 
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vives, with two sons, Eugene W. Leach, 
judge of probate for Merrimack County, 
and Robert M. Leach of Taunton, Mass., 
former member of Congress; also six 
grandchildren and three great-grand- 
children. 


REV. DENNIS C. LING, D. D. 


Rev. Dennis C. Ling, D. D., rector of 
St. John’s Catholic Church of Concord, 
died at the rectory, August 4, after a 
long illness. — 

He was a native of Kingsley, P. Q., 
69 years of age. He was educated at 
Nicolet College and Seminary and was 
ordained to the priesthood in 1887. He 
was a curate in Nashua, under Msgr. 
Milette several years, and became rector 
at Marlboro in 1891, where he was in- 
strumental in the building of a rectory, 
and of a church at Harrisville. From 
Marlboro he was transferred to East 
Manchester, where he established the 
parish of St. Anthony. Later he served 
in Hinsdale seven years, and from there 
was transferred to Lebanon, where he 
erected a fine school building. From 
Lebanon he went to Keene, remaining 
eight years, and was then transferred to 
Concord, succeeding Rev. Thomas M. 
O’Leary, D. D., upon the appointment 
of the latter as Bishop of Springfield. 


E. SCOTT OWEN 


Ellery Scott Owen, born in Belcher- 


‘town, Mass., July 17, 1860; died in Con- 


cord, N. H., August 5, 1928. 

He was the son of Rev. Eleazer and 
Mary Abigail (Walker) Owen, and was 
educated in the public schools of Spring- 
field and Westfield, Mass., and Ports- 
mouth, N. H., graduating from th= 
Portsmouth High School in 1877. He 
traveled for the Boston publishing house 
of D. Lothrop & Co. from 1882 to 1886; 
was in the service of the Kansas City 
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Investment Company from 1886 to 1892, 
and of the Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford from 
1892 to 1909, serving most of the time 
as the New Hampshire manager, remov- 
ing to Concord in the former year. Since 
1909 he had been a representative of 
Baker, Ayling and Young, investment 
bankers of Boston. 

He was active in religious work, had 
been president of the Concord and State 
Y. M. C. A., a deacon of the South Con- 
gregational Church of Concord and was 
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moderator of the New Hampshire Con 
gregational Conference in 1906. He was 
a Republican, an Odd Fellow and a mem- 
ber of the Wonalancet Club of Concord. 
He married, first, Elizabeth M. Flagg of 
Portsmouth, June 14, 1888, who die 
June 22, 1894; second, Alice G. Holmes 
of Portsmouth, October 14, 1896. 

He is survived by the latter, with on 
son by the first wife, Forrest Flagy 
Owen of Grand Rapids, Mich., and a 
son and daughter by the second, Harold 


H. and Margaret Owen, of Concord. 


Mountains 


DOROTHY WHIPPLE FRY 


Mountains are warriors strong 
In steel blue armor clad. 

Spring-time comes skipping 

In bright silver tripping, 


And the warrior mountains are warmly glad. 


Mighty—serene they stand, 
And tolerantly smile 

At the misty-spring 

Who on rainbow wing 


Dances sc gaily and sings the while. 


Mountains are warriors strong 
In mist-blue coats of mail, 
But the seige of winter is o’er 
And white-petaled spring once more 


Tosses o’er them her soft flowered veil. 
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“Write for Booklet” this country. l} 


Our Service Prevents Eyestrain. 


United Life and Accident 


Insurance Co. 
CONCORD -:- -!- N. H. 


Brown & Burpee | 
OPTOMETRISTS | 


MANCHESTER -: CONCORD | 
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